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of BRODIE BiRotor METERS assures 


both initial and continued accuracy — smooth 
continuous delivery — longer continuous service 


It’s not only initial accuracy—but also continued accuracy that counts. 
You get both with Brodie BiRotor Meters — 

e plus less wear, maintenance and repair 

e plus longer trouble-free operation and service life 


For fully balanced performance, specify Brodie BiRotor Meters—they’re 
made accurate to stay accurate. 
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Were always glad to lend you a helping hand 


This picture shows the Hindu triad performing the Dance of the Universe. The 
many different arms symbolize its many different powers—and remind us that 
Ethyl Corporation seems to have developed a few extra arms, too. 


In thirty years of working with the petroleum industry, we have built up a 
powerful advertising arm, which was one of the decisive factors in stimulating 
public demand for premium gasoline, and is today helping you increase sales of 
this extra quality product. And we’ve backed up this arm with another which 
fashions movies, booklets, demonstrations, and other selling aids to help your 
service station people increase premium sales. 


Then there’s the Ethyl research arm which helps you squeeze the highest 


(Continued on next page) 
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We're always glad to lend you a helping hand 
(Continued from preceding page) 


possible octane number out of every ounce of TEL. And a gasoline testing arm 
which helps you measure and maintain the quality of your gasoline. 


Our farm-program arm helped to develop an entirely new market for gaso- 
line, and continually works to increase the size of this market. 


Our statistical arm tabulates and delivers exclusive information on gasoline 
sales to help you analyze your own regular and premium sales. 


And finally, Ethyl’s automotive arm works constantly with manufacturers 
of auto, truck and bus engines to help them develop engines that will make more 
efficient use of your gasoline. 


In short, we believe Ethyl is uniquely equipped to lend you a helping hand 
—and we’re always happy to do so. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Ethyl service is backed by 30 years of antiknock experience 


RESEARCH SUPPLY SERVICE TECHNICAL REPORTS 


SALES HELPS ROAD TESTING GASOLINE TESTING 











A typical high-flow Purolator Filter installation as used in handling aviation 
gasoline and jet fuels. The tank at the right contains 24 Purolator Micronic 
filter elements which remove particles sub-microns amall (.0000039 in.). 


Your best way to 
cut meter maintenance costs— 





for bulk fuel handling 


When dirt-clogged meters put your tanks or trucks on the “down 
list,”’ you lose in two ways. Your investment is tied up. And your 
service suffers. 

A sure way to reduce such losses is to install Purolator* Filters 
on every truck . . . at every platform outlet. Purolator Filters, with 
famous Micronic* elements, remove particles as small as .0000039 
in., have up to 12 times the filtering area and dirt storage capacity 
of old-style filters . . . take up less space, for the same flow capacity. 

One refinery reports that Purolator Filters have more than paid 
for themselves in a few months by reducing meter maintenance costs. 

Take the first step towards more trouble-free operation by 
sending for the new Purolator Industrial Catalog No. 1053, 
describing filter units with flow capacities of 15 to 1500 g.p.m. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A Purolator filter, pedestal type, for large- 
capacity fixed installations. Standard models 
are available with flow rates of 300 to 1500 
g-p.m., handling light petroleum products. 
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Behind Our Headlines 


If there is one thing our congressmen like to do these days, 
it’s hold hearings. Not only do these hearings often uncover 
vital information on an issue, but they also impress the voters 
back home. 

Be that as it may, the call of a good pork chop or sizzling 
steak can at times become even stronger than the pull of the 
headlines. For instance, the other day a certain Senate com- 
mittee was holding hearings on appropriations for government 
defense agencies. The committee had been giving many of the 
witnesses a hard time and it was well past lunch hour. 

One of the last witnesses to be called was on the stand and 
had been stating his case well, when a senator who had been 
peeking at his watch for some time blurted out: “I’m hungry. 
I think we’ve heard enough here.” The other lawmakers, also 
hungry, quickly agreed and the hearing broke up. 

Out in the hall, as the committee fled to lunch, the witness 
who was being questioned sighed with relief, “Boy, our timing 
was just right,”—by way of giving thanks, no doubt, for the 
senator’s appetite. 


* * * 


During our talks with oil men on credit, we often hear 
about some unorthodox credit card transactions at stations. 
Here’s one of them— 

An Alabama jobber tells how one of his dealers went far 
beyond the prescribed limits for credit card use in the case of 
a trucking firm in a distant city—one of his prize customers. 
On one occasion a truck driver for the firm—a man well known 
to the dealer—was involved in a serious traffic violation, re- 
sulting in a $150 fine. 

Without funds, and faced with the prospect of holding up 
delivery of an important cargo, the driver took his troubles to 
his dealer friend. Whereupon the dealer paid the fine, wrote 
up a credit card sales ticket for $150, had the driver sign it. 
and sent the ticket to the jobber’s office for credit in the usual 
way. 
Before definitely refusing to honor the unauthorized sales 
ticket, the jobber decided to send a bill to the home office of the 
trucking company. Back came a check and everybody breathed 
easier. But needless to say this type of transaction is still 
“unauthorized.” 
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TRUCK OWNERS You tell us 
what your present truck is worth 
in trade on a brand-new DODGE 


Fill in the appraisal form below, mail it to 
og Oa your Dodge dealer! He's anxious to trade and 
will do his level best to meet your terms! 

No cost, no obligation! 


Here’s your chance to make the trade 
of a lifetime on a brand-new Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated” truck! And there’s no 
dickering, no beating about the bush! 
Just do this: 


Decide what you believe your present 

truck is worth. Put your trading price 

on the appraisal form below, tear out 

the form and mail it to your Dodge 

; dealer. He’s anxious to trade, and will 
a i do his level best to meet the price you 
2 put on your present truck. If he can’t 

1A meet your price, there’s absolutely no 

LS) obligation. If he can, you’ve got a 
“name-your-own-price” deal! You’ve 


4 everything to gain, nothing to lose, so 
f mail the appraisal form today! 


Dodge trucks give you: 


7 great engines with 100 to 7 Cut out and mail this appraisal 


« No-shift Truck-o-matic 
transmission available in form fo your 
4-, 4-ton models « Shorter 


turning than competitive P <a Dodge dealer ! 


makes «+ Unusually low : 
loading height + Com- or phone in the information 


etal «Wal vision, solid. ‘> (See Classified Section of Telephone Directory for address) 


comfort cabs. ~ SS SSSR EEEEREEEEEEERESeeeS 


Save money every mile with 


JabKoted 
TRUCKS 
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I have a eo ee 
(year, make, model) (good, fair, poor) 





condition. I think it is worth $ in a trade. 
I understand that you are not obligated to meet this price, 
nor am I obligated to accept it. 





Name 





Mailing Address 








a cleaning process 
that cleans steel drums 


At ; completely. as 


® removes contaminating materials 
e inhibits rust and corrosion 
® provides an ideal surface for finishes 








@ United States Steel Products, maker of quality drums 
and pails, now offers you something extra in steel drum 
construction. We have perfected a cleaning and finishing 
process which not only clears the drums of mill scale and 
other contaminating materials, but also retards rust and 
corrosion, and provides an ideal surface for coating. 

The process consists of (1) cleaning the drum parts 
completely, (2) removing mill scale, and (3) applying 
a phosphate treatment to the steel surface, which results 
in a phosphate coating combining with the steel surface 
... which inhibits rust and corrosion, aids adherence of 
paint to the surface. 

The new U. S. Steel Products process takes place after 


WHEN THE INTERIOR of an ordinary drum is wiped 
with a handkerchief (below). the handkerchief will 
pick up grease, dirt, scale and rust. 


the parts have been formed—just prior to final assembly 
of the component parts; there is no flaking problem. 
As a result, you get drums that are completely free from 
contamination. 

For the protection of the products you package, and 
for longer lasting drums, be sure to get drums protected 
by the United States Steel Products process the next 
time you order steel drums. 

United States Steel Products fabricates Stainless, Gal- 
vanized, Tinned, Painted and Decorated drums and 
pails. Furnished in capacities from 2% to 110 gallons, 
with a variety of fittings and openings to fit your par- 
ticular requirements. 


PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE shows the cleanliness of the 
new U-S-S drum... the handkerchief remains abso- 
lutely clean! 


“It's Batten ta Ship in Steel” 
UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


DIVISION 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Los Angeles and Alemeda, Calif. 


Port Arthur, Texas 


Chicago, fll. New Orleans, La. Sharon, Pa. 
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Development 
in S| Years 


SHELL PREMIUM GASOLINE SHELL 


4. if 
The Most Powerful Gasoline Your Car Can Use 
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TCP? a Shell discovered ad- 
ditive, now blended into Shell 
Premium Gasoline, sets the pace 
for the fuels of tomorrow. It’s a 
big plus for the man who sells 
under the Shell Dealer Franchise. 


Shell Premium Gasoline with TCP addi- 
tive was made available starting May 26 
in 16 cities across the country. During the 
first month, as near as can be figured, the 
average Shell dealer in those cities picked 
up 335 new gasoline customers. 


It doesn’t take much mathematical 
ability to figure the increased sales in all 
departments—motor oil, lubrication, 
TBA, car washes and other profitable 
services—from these new customers. 


TCP additive is an outstanding example 
of the right product development intro- 
duced at the right time for a retail market- 
ing team that makes success a habit. 


If you want to keep company with a 
fast-moving combination, get the facts 
on the Shell Dealer Franchise. Find out 
for yourself why it pays more to sell 
petroleum products under the Shell 
brand. Call the Shell Oil Company office 
nearest you. 


*Patent applied for 
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SPEEDY SERVICE, automatic addition and greater protection are some of the big plus features 
of the National Cash Register at the Unruh Service Station, Newton, Kansas. 


“My Wialional System 
repays its cost every year... 


reduces cash and stock losses!” 


“I knew I was losing money each 
week from cash shortages but I didn’t 
know how much. When I finally made 
a careful investigation, what I found 
jolted me into action. I decided imme- 
diately to install a modern National 
Cash Register,” reports Mr. Unruh. 


“‘My new National cut these losses 
to a minimum, and it also reduced 
stock shortages. Just by checking 
the information the register provides, 
I can tell what was sold and who 
sold it, thus controlling stock and 
stimulating sales. 

“Charges and paid-outs can’t be 
forgotten or mislaid now because 
every transaction goes through the 


register when it takes place. And 
since every transaction is recorded 
and audited into separate totals, it 
takes only a few minutes at the end 
of the day to balance cash and figure 
tax collections. 


“Moreover, my National does so 
much of my figure work automati- 
cally that it has actually saved me 
21 hours a week in bookkeeping time! 


“I’m now making more money 
because my National System helps 
protect profits from the customer to 
the bank, and also gives me money- 
making information. I know it paid 
for itself in less than 12 months, and 
adds to my profit every year.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


MR. ERNEST A. UNRUH, owner, tells about 
his National System in the letter below. 


Mr. Unruh’s experience is like that of 
thousands of other service station own- 
ers. They have found that a National 
System often pays for itself in Jess than 
a year out of the money it saves. Your 
nearby National representative is a 
trained systems analyst. He will be glad 
to look over your operation and to 
show you how much you can save, how 
much extra profit you can make. He is 
in the telephone book. Call him today. 
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ON THE WAY UP?—Two major oil marketers re- 
port motor oil sales at service stations up rather 
sharply during May, June and July. On a cumu- 
lative basis, sales so far this year have been running 
well ahead of the same period last year. Preliminary 
study indicates the increase to date exceeds that 
which can be attributed to more cars on the road. 
Also, while the anticipation of motor oil prices go- 
ing up may have caused some of the gain, lube men 
with these two companies feel that maybe at last 
their constant effort to promote more selling of mo- 
tor oil is producing results. 


LP-GAS METERING—The API Marketing Division’s 
weights and measures committee is going to see what 
can be done to satisfy the conviction of various 
state sealers that equipment ought to be developed 
for testing accuracy of liquefied petroleum gas me- 
ters. The committee on specifications and tolerances 
of the National Conference on Weights and Measures 
recently made it plain that the weight of the full 
conference is behind a declaration of need to draft 
a tentative metering code and test procedures. At 
the same time, it pointed out that few state sealers 
can get any funds for research and development on 
testing equipment, and suggested that API and meter 
manufacturers together ought to come up with the 
answer. The API group will discuss the problem 
Sept. 22 and 23 in St. Louis. It’s going to get tech- 
nical assistance from API’s LP-gas committee. 


PREMIUM ON PREMIUM — Trend toward price 
hikes on upgraded premium gasoline is in the mak- 
ing. When Shell brought out TCP, many stations 
got the extra half-cent despite coincidental wave of 
price rises. In July, Union Oil of California added 
some more octanes to its premium gasoline and has 
been collecting an additional half-cent, besides the 
extra penny it has always charged for its top grade. 
Now Standard of California hints it will charge more 
when its higher-octane gasoline comes out. Said 
President T. S. Petersen, in announcing an up-grad- 
ing program: “Manufacture of gasoline becomes in- 
creasingly expensive as octane ratings go up, and 
the cost ultimately must be reflected in prices to 
the consumer.” 


CREDIT CARD EXCHANGE—Most majors have 
exchange arrangements with other suppliers en- 
abling their credit card holders to use the cards 
outside the company’s marketing area. Independents 
don’t have the same program to offer their cus- 
tomers. So some prominent Independents are dis- 
cussing the possibility of working out an exchange 
agreement that would give their customers the same 
service and remove their dependence on majors. 
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PRICE PROBE—Although the current Justice De- 
partment investigation of gasoline price increases 
might appear to be a slow-geared affair, its ultimate 
scope should not be discounted. Quietly, DJ seems to 
be trying to find pieces to fit together in what it 
hopes will eventually wind up in the courts as a 
strong case against a long history of price “collu- 
sion.” DJ itself is split on whether such a charge 
could be proved but, meanwhile, the faction that 
feels it would have the backing of the courts con- 
tinues to gather, sift and file. 


OIC REINFORCEMENT—The Oil Industry Informa- 
tion Committee is setting up region.l field super- 
visors in a move to strengthen its field organization. 
In each instance, the supervisor will be a man sea- 
soned in district office work, probably a former 
senior district representative. He'll be responsible 
to headquarters for three or four districts. Appoint- 
ments may come soon, since it is believed possible 
to have the new arrangement in effect in time to 
have its expected benefits contributing to the ob- 
servance of Oil Progress Week. 


SALES TAX RUCKUS—Fuel oil operators in Penn- 
sylvania are kicking like steers about a newly enacted 
law introducing sales tax into their state. Fuel oil 
and coal are subject to the 1% levy, but not fuel sold 
by a public utility on which a gross receipts tax is 
levied. This is seen as tilting the consumer-cost scales 
in favor of natural gas in several areas where that 
fuel competes with fuel oil. 


DRY BATTERIES—Both oil marketers and battery 
makers are beginning to feel a little optimistic about 
the dry battery experiment. The practice of shipping 
batteries to dealers with fully charged but bone- 
dry plates was revived about a year ago by one 
of the rubber companies. Similar attempts over 20 
years ago proved unpopular among dealers, but there 
are signs of better acceptance this time. Should 
plan work out it would greatly simplify the problem 
of keeping fully charged batteries in stock at service 
stations. 


TAX FIGHT—Smack in the middle of the big tax 
fight looming in sight for the next session of Con- 
gress is the present 2c a gal. federal tax on gaso- 
line. It is due to be reduced automatically to 1.5c 
next April and Chairman Reed of the tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee already has 
served notice he will fight to permit such reduc- 
tions. But he will be bucking other powerful leaders 
who feel that most excise and income tax relief 
should be postponed at least for another year. 





Today’s oil marketer has 3 -—D 


€ * 
Key marketing executives in the oil industry 


operate in three dimensions—storage, transportation and 
merchandising of petroleum products and related lines. 


They order trucks, trailers and tank cars to move oil from 
refineries to terminals, bulk plants, service stations 

and homes. They purchase storage equipment for 29,000 
bulk plants and terminals. They supply 200,000 

service stations with pumps, lifts, compressors, and 

they direct the purchase and merchandising of Tires, 
Batteries and Accessories. 


Whatever you manufacture, supply or service for the oil 
marketing industry—your first step in selling is to 

reach the executives who buy and read 

National Petroleum News every week . . . the key 
marketers, the decision-makers in major oil companies 
and independent jobber organizations. 


NPN COVERS ALL THREE.. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


A McGraw-Hill oR PUBLICATION OFFICE: 7 N 
1213 WEST THIRD ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO . 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 
CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 





if you can answer “yes” to most of them, 
you—and your company—are doing a needed 
job for the National Blood Program. 


O OO0O00000 


HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR EMPLOYEES TIME 
OFF TO MAKE BLOOD DONATIONS? 


HAS YOUR COMPANY GIVEN ANY RECOG- 
NITION TO DONORS? 


DO YOU HAVE A BLOOD DONOR HONOR 
ROLL IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU ARRANGED TO HAVE A BLOOD- 
MOBILE MAKE REGULAR VISITS? 


HAS YOUR MANAGEMENT ENDORSED THE 
LOCAL BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM? 


HAVE YOU INFORMED EMPLOYEES OF YOUR 
COMPANY'S PLAN OF CO-OPERATION? 


WAS THIS INFORMATION GIVEN THROUGH 
PLAN BULLETIN OR HOUSE MAGAZINE? 


HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A DONOR PLEDGE 
CAMPAIGN IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU SET UP A LIST OF VOLUNTEERS 
SO THAT EFFICIENT PLANS CAN BE MADE 
FOR SCHEDULING DONORS? 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American . . . the need for 
blood is urgent! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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America’s blood bank needs more blood, now. Be a regular depositor and know 
that your dividend is saving a life of some American—somewhere. 


It may be a soldier shot down in battle, suffering from shock. Or someone 
here at home, sick and in dire need of new blood to restore life. A mother in 
childbirth, or a child in an accident. 


America must give. America is you. Won't you call your Red Cross, Armed 
Forces or Community Blood Donor Center right now, for an appointment? 


er hs = 
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.gZive it again and again 





Rigid one-piece cast-iron frame 


This is the difference between 
close-coupled pumps 


ben EXCLUSIVE FRAME DESIGN com- 
bines maximum space for packing 
maintenance with exceptional rigidity 
in a way that no pump assembled to a 
standard motor can do, Solid cast iron 
frame with no joints from motor end 
housing to pump casing assures perma- 
nent alignment. 

Bearings are lubricated at the factory 
and should require no attention for 
years. The stuffing box carries plenty 
of packing and all parts are generously 
7 trramney for heavy duty service. 

eating rings and shaft sleeves protect 
casing and shaft from wear and are 
easily replaced at low cost when worn. 
As a result, you will find exceptional 
freedom from high maintenance costs. 


Electrifugal, Texrope ond Vari-Pitch are Allis-Cholmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Unit Responsibility Means 
Dependability 
Motor and pump are designed for each 
other and made in the same plant. You 
have one responsible source a both... 
one guarantee of satisfaction. Every 
Allis-Chalmers pump representative is 
a competent application engineer who 
will help you select exactly the right 
pump for your needs. And 94 Allis- 
Chalmers Certified Service Shops provide 
nation-wide factory approved service. 


Talk over your pump selection prob- 
lems with your Allis-Chalmers Author- 
ized Dealer or Sales Representative, or 
write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin for Bulletin 52B6140. 
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Sold... 
Applied... 
Serviced.., 
by Allis-Chalmers Authorized Deolers, 


Certified Service Shops and Soles Offices 
throughout the country. 


; MOTORS — ‘2 to 
25,000 hp and up. 
All types. 


CONTROL — Manval, 
magnetic and combina- 
tion starters; push but- 
fon stations and compo- 
nents for complete con- 


TEXROPE — Belts in 
all sizes and sections, 
stendord ond Vari- 
Pitch sheaves, speed 
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WASHINGTON 





The Census 

Bureau is “think- 

ing about” a revised plan for business 

reporting that could be a big help to 

oil wholesalers in gauging their op- 

erations against competition in gen- 
eral. 

The bureau for some time has been 
issuing a monthly breakdown on 
sales and inventory changes in the 
wholesale end of a long string of in- 
dustries, inc'uding petroleum. And 
while the present report may be of 
some benefit to inductries with 
strictly drawn lines between man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling and retail- 
ing, it’s of no earthly benefit to oil 
jobbers. Here’s why: 

In the first place, the current re- 
port is based on a survey of only 28 
establishments, and that’s far too 
small a number for an accurate pic- 
ture. 

More important, the sample is not 
reprecentative. Instead of real 
whole-alers, it is composed of ex- 
porters and peddlers (no storage). 
And the “petroleum” list'ng in the 
report inc'udes a conglomeration of 
lubricants and greases, gasoline and 
fuel oil, all grouped in one dollar 
figure and percentage change. 

Even the Census Bureau officials 
are not proud of this hodge-podge 
reporting, They concede that the 
ideal report should be along the same 
line as the monthly report on second- 
ary storage. That is, it should be 
broken down by districts, and the 
various products should be reported 
separately because of the vary-ng 
seasonal demands of each. 

Furthermore, the sample should be 
large enough to indicate nationwide 
oil wholesaling trends and should in- 
clude a known element of error. 

The bureau probably will make a 
decision on the revisions before the 
end of the year, especially if the in- 
dustry does some drum-beating for 
the long-needed change. Jobbers 
shouldn’t feel reluctant about mak- 
ing themselves heard, because the 
bureau’s reports are paid for with 
taxpayers’ money. 

> + . 

The Retail Gasoline Dealers Assn. 
here has asked the District of 
Columbia commissioners to limit the 
size and number of ballons, banners 
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and other “wild” signs used by some 
gasoline stations to attract business. 

The association says the signs 
create a traffic hazard. 

But there are those who might 
say the real reason for the'r object- 
ions is that they want to squelch the 
“cut rate” boys who put up flam- 
boyant signs. 


Two days before “Congress quit, 
bills were introduced in the House 
and Senate which would give small 
businesses (but not large firms) the 
privilege of writing off new facill- 
ties in five years. 

The purpose is to give the little 
man, especially the beginner, time to 
learn to walk before loading him to 
the hilt with taxes. 

Nothing happened to the pro- 
posals before adjournment, but you 
may expect to cee them revived with 
vigor when Congress meets again. 

*. > * 

The following is from an Internal 
Revenue Service bulletin: 

“Paragraph 1. Section 29.23 (m) 
-1 (f), as amended by Treasury De- 
cision 6021, approved June 18, 1953, 
(26 CFR 29.23 (m)-1 (f), is further 
amended as follows: 

“A) By inserting in (3) of the 
fifth paragraph thereof immediately 
after the word ‘sintering’ the follow- 
ing, ‘(agglomerating by incipient 
fusion)’.” 

Glad they cleared that matter up. 


Best current example of how 
effective a “grass roots” lobby can 
be is the amazing fact that Congress 
passed by big margins, bills which 
would eliminate the 20% federal tax 
on theater adm'ssions. President 
Eisenhower vetoed the legislation, 
but that doesn’t alter the fact that 
theater operaters managed to get it 
through Congress at a time when no 
other taxes were being cut. 

And it wasn’t a lobbyist with a 
sackful of money who got the job 
done, either, Instead, it was a con- 
certed effort by individual theater 
operators working in their own 
communities. 

Might bear that in mind the next 
time you start thinking about some 
action you wish Congress would 
take. 





Making motoring news—and sales 
news—from Maine through the 
Carolinas is a great new Richfield 
Ethyl gasoline — 101 PLUS. This 
new premium offers over 101 dif- 
ferent hydrocarbons specially selec- 
ted for top mileage PLUS selective 
blending of anti-knock components 
for high road octane performance. 


New Richfield Ethyl, backed by ag- 
gressive newspaper and point-of-sale 
advertising, is just one of the 
“pluses” Richfield offers the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Distributor. Get 
all the facts on the famous Richfield 
franchise. Phone, wire or write us 


today... 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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ONE GREASE... ONE Wan 


and a better job with 


INTERNATIONAL 
LUBRICANT 
CORPORATION 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Manufacturers of Quality Lubricants 
AVIA N e INI TRIA e AUTOMOTIVE e MARINE 


With Research Comes Quality, With Quality. Comes Leadership 
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Revised Forecast Indica tes Oil Demand 
To Average 8,118,000 b/d During 1953 


A revised forecast for 1953 was 
issued last week by the Bureau of 
Mines showing total demand for all 
oils this year averaging 8,118,000 b/d, 
including total exports of 386,000 b/d 
and domestic demand of 7,732,000 b/d. 

Compared with 1952, total demand 
is 5.2% greater, exports are 11.5% 
less, and domestic demand is up 6.2%, 
according to the bureau. 

Total demand by quarters, com- 
pared with 1952, shows gains of 
4.7% in first quarter, 7.4% in sec- 
ond, 5.7% in third and 3.4% in fourth 
quarter. 

“The gain in the first quarter was 
materially reduced by abnormally 
warm weather, that reduced heating 
oil requirements, and the relatively 
high gains in the second quarter and 
part of the third quarter were due, 
in part, to low demand in the same 
periods of 1952 resulting from refin- 
ery strikes in May and steel etrikes 
in June and July,” the bureau ex- 
plained. 

The forecast for domestic demand 
in the U. S., compared with 1952, 
shows gains of 4.6% in the first 
quarter, 8.7% in the second, 6.8% in 
the third and 5% in the fourth. A 
breakdown of domestic demand in 
1953 indicates relative gains of 6.9% 
for motor fuel, 3.9% for residual fuel, 
74% for distillate fuel, 2.4% for 
kerosine and 7.1% for other products. 


“This revired forecast for 1953, 
compared with the one made in the 
January report, represents a further 
increase of about 1.5% in total esti- 
mated demand compared with 1952,” 
the bureau obrerved. “The major 
changes are in the higher demand 
forecast for motor fuel and residual.” 

By principal products, the revised 
forecast presents this picture: 


Gasoline—Total demand for motor 
fuel is up 6.6% compared with 1952. 
Decline in motor fuel exports is 
down only 5%, but domestic demand 
has increased almost 7%. The strong 
domestic demand reflects increased 
highway consumption, a substantial 
gain in aviation gasoline and a rapid 
increase in the amount of low-grade 
gasoline blended in jet fuel. 


Distillate and Kerosine — Domestic 
demand is seen lower than originally 
estimated due to the abnormally mild 
weather in the first quarter that re- 
duced the normal amount of heating 
oils required. 


Residual Fuel—tThe revised forecast 
for residual, compared with 1952, 
shows a gain of 2.9% in total demand, 
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a decline of 17% in exports, and an 
increase of 3.9% in domestic demand. 
The largest indicated increase in do- 
mestic demand is in con.umption by 
public utility electric plants. 

Domestic product.on of residual 
will probably show no increase since 
the decline in yield will offset the 
effect of the increace in total crude 
runs. Any increase in demand is de- 
pendent on tle increace in residual 
imports. Residual imports are fore- 
cast at about 142 million bbl. in 1953, 
compared with 129 million bbl. in 
1952. If imports should be higher than 
forecast, demand probably would in- 
crease by the same amount. 

Days’ Supply—A marked drop in 
days’ cupply of kerosine from the end 
of June to the end of July is shown 
in NPN calculations ba-ed on API 
stocks figures adjusted to the end of 
each month, div'ded by revired Bu- 
reau of Mines forecast figures for 
total demand. Other products held 
evenly, as shown in the following 
table: 


Inty 31 June30 Jule 31 
1953 481952 


Finished & unfinished 

Hi 40 34 
118 93 
Distillate fuel off .... ’ 80 76 
Residual fuel ol) ..... 31 34 


Bureau of Mines revised total demand fore- 
cast figures for third ard fourth quarters 
1953 have been used by NPN to cover pe- 
riod three months ahead in calculating days’ 
supply of primary stocks (API data) shown 
for July 31. 1953. Comparative figures for 
Primary stocks at end of preceding month 
were calculated from B. of M. revised fore- 
cast for third quarter 1953, and API data. 
Comparative figures for 1952 date shown were 
calculated from Bureau of Mines actual 
stocks figures for date shown and actual con- 
sumption figures for period three months be- 
yond that date. 


Imports Dip—Total imports of 
crude oil and products into the U. S. 
in the week ended Aug. 1 declined 
9,100 b/d from the previous week, ac- 
cording to API. East of California 


imports were down 58,300 b/d, while 
California imports gained 49,200 b/d. 
A breakdown on imports follows: 


Week Week 4 Weeks 
Ended Ended Ended 
Aug. 1 July 26 Aug. 1 
(bbi. per day) 
East of California 


547,600 555,500 565,000 
Res.dual fuel of] ... 270,800 318,400 272,800 
Distillate fuel o. .. 5,000 12,000 6,800 
14,600). .455. 6,100 
eases 10,400 6,100 


838,000 896,300 856,800 


Crude oil 42,700 58,800 
42,700 58,800 


Total U, 8. Imports 929,900 939,000 915,600 


Penna. Runs Continue Down — 
Pennsylvania Grade crude runs to 
stills continued their decline lact 
week. Average was down 3,009 b/d 
in week ended Aug. 1 from previous 
week, accord ng to National Petrol- 
eum Assn. _ report. Comparative 
figures follow (in b/d): 
Weex Ended 
July 25, 1953 

43,418 


Week Ended 
Aug. 2, 1952 
52,160 


Week Ended 
Aug. 1, 1963 
40,409 


Refinery Runs Dip—vU. S. refinery 
runs in the week ended Aug. 1 still 
held above 7 million b/d, although 
they were down 101,000 b/d from the 
previous week, according to API's 
week:y statistical report. Foreign 
crude included in refinery runs was 
up 13,000 b/d from the previous week 
to 629,000 b/d (cee summary table 
on this page). 

Kerosine production gained 102,000 
bbl., while output of all other prod- 
ucts declined from the previous week. 
Gasoline production dropped 171,000 
bbl. 

Gacoline inventories showed a sea- 
sonal decline of 23,000 bbl., while all 
other primary product inventories 
made gains. Dictillate stocks were 
up 4,537,000 bbl. 

Crude and condensate production 
averaged 6,556,750 b/d in the week 
ended Aug. 1, down 11,950 b/d from 
a week earlier. 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. 8. totals — B. of M. Basis) 


Week 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. ....... 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated 

rosine 


Residual fuel oil .......... 
Stocks 


Week 


LIitlLitl 


Finished & unfinished gasoline . 143,423,000 
30 0000 


Kerosine eid 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil . . 


49,547,000 





HOT OR COLD... 


For a full range of 

engine operation... 

a full range of 
SANTOLUBE Oil Additives 


Santolube additives can be blended with your 
base stocks to help them meet requirements 
of “hot” engine operation of trucks and 
heavy duty equipment, or “‘cold”’ engine 
operation of passenger car service—or both. 
This is just one of the ways in which 
Monsanto Santolubes can help. Other 
Santolubes have been specifically developed 
to fight corrosion, inhibit oxidation, keep 
engines clean and reduce engine wear. 
Santolube: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SANTOLUBE 


Cur 


MONSANTO 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


Like to know more about Santolube oil additives? Write 
for information to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 

800 North Twelfth Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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OCTANE NUMBER 
Stewart aaestxeseseselteeeeanazeeeseets 


51 52 
SUMMER 


Octanes Reach New Heights—Still Going Up 


Oil markets are selling the best gasoline ever, in so far as octane 
rating is concerned. And the higher octane trend is likely to continue. 

This means that there should be few complaints from motorists over 
engine ping and performance, even in the newest cars with high com- 


pression engines. 


It also means that consumer advertising programs of 


many companies are likely to continue to stress quality and performance. 
These facts are indicated in reports from gasoline supplying com- 


panies, Bureau of Mines’ reports, 
and other surveys. 


The outlook on octane ratings 
by the end of 1954 is for: 

—A 93 Research octane number 
for premium motor gasoline sold in 
the U. S. This compares with a 90.9 
octane arithmetic average for pre- 
mium in the winter of 1952-53, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines semi- 
annual survey just released. 

—A 94 Research number for pre- 
mium in the West and the East, with 
some estimates as high as 95. The 
ratings of premium in New England 
and the Mid-Atlantic Coast region 
averaged 92.3 in the latest Bureau 
of Mines report. The arithmetic 
average in some Northeast cities 
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was 93 this April, according to the 
Quarterly Motor Gasoline Survey con- 
ducted by the Petroleum Chemicals 
Division of Dupont. 

—An upward trend in the octane 
number of regular-grade gasoline. 
Some oil companies, however, foresee 
a gradual widening of the spread be- 
tween regular and premium-grade oc- 
tane numbers. 

This because of more intensive 
competition quality-wise in the pre- 
mium-grade field. One of the large 
companies marketing nationally be- 
lieves the spread will widen by two 
points in the next two to three years. 
This trend follows the pattern shown 
in the Bureau of Mines surveys. There 


the spread between regular and pre- 
mium last winter was 6.9 points, com- 
pared with 6 in the years immediately 
after War II. 

DuPont’s survey for July shows 
that the number of cities with aver- 
age regular-grade octane ratings of 
85 or better dropped markedly since 
the last quarterly survey in April 
(see NPN July 29, p. 18). 

The above forecasts of premium 
grade motor fuel octane numbers by 
1954 are the average of estimates 
supplied NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
by many oil companies over the 
country. 


The Supply Outlook 


The continued upswing in octane 
ratings, and perhaps even an acceler- 
ation of that for premium gasoline, 
is possible because refiners now have 
available seven commercial catalytic 
reforming processes for upgrading the 
lower octane gasolines they make by 
thermal and catalytic cracking. 

At least 410,000-b/d charge ca- 
pacity of catalytic reforming is now 
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installed or contracted for in the 
plants of over 40 companies. Some 
authorities believe this will be in- 
creased to around 550,000 b/d in the 
next few years. 


Also supplies of lead antiknock 
compound, short during the war, are 
again available to meet all demands 
for improving motor fuel octanes by 
this means. One tetraethyl lead com- 
pound manufacturer estimates a 7% 
increase in lead dosage in 1953 over 
1952, due in part to the increase in 
the volume of gasoline treated. 


Effect on Small Refiner—In the 
coming period of competition for 
motor fuel business quality-wise, the 
smaller refiners, in one respect at 
least, are in a much more favorable 
position than when catalytic cracking 
was introduced. Units of any of the 
Seven commercial catalytic reform- 
ing processes available can. be in- 
stalled with charge capacities as low 
as 600 b/d. Catalytic cracking units 
in the early years required several 
thousand barrels capacity. 

Catalytic reforming units can be in- 
stalled today at a cost of around 
$250 per bbl. of charge, it is said, 
while catalytic cracking units cost 
$500 to $600 per bbl. charge capacity. 

A list of the Platforthing catalytic 
reforming units of Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. shows units installed or con- 
tracted for in 43 plants in the U. S. 
This totals about 245,000-b/d charge 
capacity, and 28 units are in plants 
of the smaller refining companies. 
They range in capacity from 600 to 
4,500 b/d charge. 

In addition to the 245,000-b/d ca- 
pacity of Platforming units, it is 
estimated that around 165,000 b/d of 
six other processes are in operation 
or being planned. 


These are Atlantic Refining Co.’s 
“Catforming,” Houdry Process Corp.’s 
“Houdriforming,” Standard Oil Co.'s 
(New Jersey) Fluid reforming, So- 
cony-Vacuum’s Thermofor Catalytic 
Reforming, Sinclair Research Labora- 
tories new process, and a new one 
just developed by Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) and Pan American Refin- 
ing Corp. 


Taking the Lead—The smaller re- 
finers for the most part will let the 
larger companies lead in pushing up 
the octane ratings of motor gaso- 
line, as they have done in the past. 
However, cne independent refiner has 
already jumped ahead with a super- 
premium selling a cent higher than 
conventional premium fuels. This is 
Leonard Refineries, Inc., Alma, Mich. 
It unveiled its “Super X-Tane” 96 Re- 
search octane gasoline a few weeks 
ago. 

Small refiners in general, however, 
have been satisfied to stay “right 
behind” rather than ahead of the 
larger companies in boosting octanes. 
As one of them pointed out, there 
is a feeling that the motoring public 


might be getting a lot more-ectane 
than it really needs. : 

A small independent, however, is 
usually not in the position of being 
able to determine accurately the per- 
centage of his customers who actual- 
ly need the higher grade gasoline. 
But, being competitive with the larger 
firm, he must recognize that the oc- 
tane rating trend is upward. 

One other approach to high octane 
requirements in automobile engines 
has been the TCP additive announced 
recently by Shell Oil Co. It is claimed 
to boost power as much as 15% and 
provide 150% longer life for spark- 
plugs. 

The material, now available in 
Shell’s premium gasoline, is designed 
to nullify the harmful effects of cer- 
tain metallic deposits on plugs and 
other deposits in the combustion cham- 
ber. The company contends these 
deposits cause faulty plug operation, 
especially when the engine is acceler- 
ating. 


Where Octanes Stand Now 


Motor fuel sold at U. S. service sta- 
tions reached the highest average oc- 
tane ratings in history during the 
winter of 1952-53. Average for pre- 
mium was 90.2 Research (82.7 Motor 
method), with regular-grade going 
to 84 Research (79.1 Motor), ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines semi- 
annual survey just released. 

The bureau’s report on octanes in 
the summer of 1952 showed that the 
average premium rating was 90.6 Re- 
search (82.2 Motor), while regular- 
grade octanes averaged 83.6 Research 


(78.4 Motor). Also, these summer 
1952 averages were higher than the 
winter of 1951-52 and the summer of 
1951. 

The bureau’s study, made in co- 
operation with the American Petro- 
leum Institute, included 4,397 samples 
of gasoline from 130 large and small 
refiners. In addition to antiknock 
qualities, samples were tested for 
gravity, corrosion, sulfur, gum and 
tetraethyl lead, Reid vapor pressure 
and distillation temperatures. 

Free copy of Report of Investiga- 
tions 5000, National Motor-Gasoline 
Survey, Winter 1952-53, may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Publications Distribution Section, 4800 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Table below gives a breakdown on 
octane ratings last winter in 17 mar- 
keting districts. 


Will Motorists Buy Octanes? 


An average of 42% of all motorists 
buy premium gasoline. So states Du- 
pont in a report on its latest survey, 
Knowledge of Gasoline Grades and 
Reasons for Purchase. Findings are 
the result of 3,100 household inter- 
views and 21,000 observations at 1,193 
service stations. It is third in a series 
of reports on The Service Station and 
The Motorist. 

Preference for premium gasoline is 
strongest in the West where about 
59% said they last bought that grade. 
Exactly the opposite is true in the 
Central section of the nation with 
65% buying regular grade. Prefer- 
ence in these and other areas is 
shown in the accompanying chart 


Gasoine Octane Ratings—Winter 1952-53 
(U, 8, Bureau of Mines Figures) 


District 


1. Northeast Area: Maine, Mass.. N. H., Vt., 


2. 


3. 
4. 


mma: northern WH. YZ. ois. cites ic weewivescce 
Mid-Atlantic Coast Region: R. I., Conn., N.J., 
Del., Md., Va., central and southern N.Y., 
and eastern | GREE eae Ay De 


and eastern Tenn. . 
Appalachian Area: Ohio, 
N. Y., western Pa. 

small portion of Md. 


“'W. Va., western 
eastern Ky., and a 


Bi: SE igs i nia5s inte aed eee had Bae.) 0 o> &e 
6. North Titinois Area: northern Ind., northern 
Ill., eastern Iowa, and Wis. ............ 
7 Central Mississi Area: western Ky., south- 
ern Ind., southern Ill., and eastern Mo... 
8. Lower Mississippi Area: Miss., La., eastern 
and southern Ark., and western Tenn. ... 
9. North Piains Area: Minn., N. Dak., and 8S 
TIO 0 0.5.09 65 oh 0s04 Cr adnn.ok oe sbiegutenees* 
10. Central Plains Area: Nebr., central and west- 
ern Iowa, northwestern Mo., and north- 
11. South Plains Area: southern Kans., southwest- 
ern Mo., western Ark., Okla., and north- 
CU: Fe 6:03 00-09-02 nbeeyee ve eoudane tess 
SD: DO FNS 6s 0d.c o's vec} gadactecbcbess> 
13. South Mountain States: southwestern Kans., 
panhandles of Okla, and Tex., western 
Tex., N. Mex., Colo., Utah, Ariz., Nev., 
and eastern Calif ... .. 6... cece ne ce eecees 
14. North Mountain States: Wyo., Mont., Idaho, 
eastern Wash., and eastern Oreg. ....... 
15. Pacific Northwest: western Wash. and western 
CRE | eine cs chs sevocder oesepee nctnte ce 
16. Northerm Califormin ......----- cece cencceaee 
17. Southern California ......... 6666 cece eee e eens 


National Average ...........cseseeeeees 


r Premium Regular 
Grade rade Grade 
92.3 87.4 83.2 81.3 
92,2 86.8 83.1 81.3 
91.8 85.6 83.0 80.4 
91.8 86.9 82.9 80.5 
91.7 86.2 82.9 80.2 
90.3 83.9 82.8 79.2 
90.2 84.0 82.8 79.7 
91.7 85.3 83.6 80.1 
90.0 83.4 83.1 78.8 
89.9 83.2 82.9 79.0 
90.7 83.2 $3.0 79.1 
91.4 84.2 84.6 81.6 
89.2 80.8 81.8 77.8 
90.0 81.4 81.1 76.3 
90.8 81.7 82.2 76.9 
91.1 82.2 81.7 16.6 
90.4 81.5 81.9 76.9 
90.9 84.0 82.7 79.1 
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which also shows that higher income 
motorists and those with newer and 
higher-priced cars favor premium. 

The survey indicates that most 
motorists have tried both grades of 
motor fuel. In all, 70% of the pre- 
mium users have at some time bought 
regular. Most of these said the sta- 
tion was out of premium at the time. 
A total of 73% of the regular users 
have at some time bought premium 
largely for reasons of comparison or 
because they buy it occasionally. 

Why They Buy—Of those who buy 
premium, 56.9% say it has more 
power, better pickup, acceleration and 
performance; 25.5% say it prevents 
knock; 21.6% are convinced it gives 
better mileage; 17.5% believe their 
cars need it; and 15.5% claim a 
car starts faster with it. 

Price is the main consideration in 
the motorist’s selection of regular- 
grade gasoline. Of the 49% asked 
out of the total survey, 51.9% pre- 
fer regular because it is cheaper; 
30.3% . say performance is about 
equal; 17.8% state past experience 
shows performance is generally sat- 
isfactory; 16.4% say their cars run 
better on regular; and 11.3% believe 
it is better for the car. 

When comparing gasoline grades 
64.2% of U. S. motorists say that 
premium is better while only 2.7% 
think ftegular is poorer quality. Also, 
17.1% do not know any difference, 
7.8% do not see any difference, and 
9.3% have other answers. 

One half of the motoring public 
believes premium gasoline contains 
something not found in regular. Belief 
in this difference of content is great- 
est in the West, and with higher in- 
come motorists, Dupont says. 

Who Buys—A dealer’s best pros- 
pects for the sale of premium gas- 
oline is to the newer and higher 
priced cars, and to motorists with the 
higher incomes. Most dealers do not 
attempt to sell either grade. Only 
13% of the motorists were offered 
premium by the station attendant. 
However, where the offer was made, 
64% accepted. 


Even the poorest prospects for pre- 
mium sales, the oldest and lowest 
priced cars, were influenced by the 
offer of premium. Thirty-six per 
cent of the motorists driving 1941 or 
earlier cars purchased the better 
grade when it was offered, as did 
42% of the drivers of the low-priced 
cars, according to Dupont’s survey. 

At stations 48% of the motorists 
ask for the grade they want while 
about 46% pull up to.the right pump 
for the grade they want. Only neg- 
ligible numbers look at the sign or 
price on the pump. It is significant 
that two-thirds of the premium gas- 
oline purchasers requested it. 

Two-thirds of the regular-grade 
purchasers requested it, and one- 
fourth of them received it automatic- 
ally from the station attendant. 
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Grade of Gasoline Motorists Last Purchased 
BY GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 
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Future and Vigor of Price Probes » 
Uncertain as Evidence Falls Flat 


The Department of Justice is in- 
vestigating the recent gasoline price 
increases, but just how extensive its 
investigation will be is open to con- 
jecture. 

Assistant Attorney General Stan- 
ley N. Barnes said it appeared there 
had been “follow the leader’ action 
by the oil companies in hiking their 
gasoline prices, but he said the Jus- 
tice Department couldn’t take any 


legal action about that unless it 
could prove that the companies got 
together and agreed to act in unison. 

“We find it extremely difficult to 
collect evidence which will sustain an 
action charging an agreement on con- 
spiracy among the companies to fol- 
low the market leader,” Mr. Barnes 
said. 

DJ Not Hopeful—It seemed to ob- 
servers that the Justice Department 
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wasn’t very hopeful of accomplish- 
ing anything in its investigation. It 
probably wouldn’t have started it in 
the first place except that Senator 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) had for- 
warded to Justice some complaints 
he had received from some Minne- 
sota jobbers and consumers. Gov- 
ernment agencies simply don’t ig- 
nore such requests from a United 
States Senator, so the “irvestiga- 
tion” began. 

Mr. Barnes wrote the Senator that 
he was looking into the matter, but 
pointed out the problems he faced. 

“However,” he wrote, “we are go- 
ing forward with collecting and 
studying all information obtainable 
with a view of determining whether 
collusive action among oil compa- 
nies can be established. In the event 


your constituents have any evi- 
dence . . . we will be glad to receive 
the same.” 


There were indications here that 
those who felt the price hikes were 
unnecessary and wanted the gov- 
ernment to do something about it 
had approached a number of con- 
gressmen in an effort to find one 
who would push the matter further. 

Letters Held Back—The senator's 
letter to the Justice Department was 
dated June 28 and Mr. Barnes’ re- 
ply was dated July 7. Yet the let- 
ters were not made public by the 
senator until last Aug. 7. This caused 
speculation that the senator had 
waited until Congress had adjourned 
so the matter would get a better 
“play” in the press. 

Russell B. Brown, General Coun- 


sel for IPAA, termed the probe 
“routine” and refused to worry 
about it. 


“No Conspiracy”—One oil official 
posed a simple reason for the “diffi- 
culty” Mr. Barnes said he was hav- 
ing in getting proof of collusion. Said 
the oil man: “He can’t prove con- 
Spiracy because there hasn’t been 
any.” 

No Local Probe—Another investi- 
gating group—the House Commerce 
committee — apparently has decided 
that its investigation of the oil in- 
dustry as a result of the 25c per 
barrel crude oil price hike will not 
be extended to an investigation of 
local price problems and “wars.” 

The committee had been asked to 
investigate a “price war” in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., but a member of the 
committee’s staff said he didn’t look 
for the committee to get involved in 
the local “disturbance.” He said the 
committee had enough on its hands 
with the general investigation it has 
had under way without “looking for 
more trouble.” 

And there was still no decision by 
the committee as to whether it would 
call further hearings on the general 
investigation or whether it would 
quit with what it has already done. 

Future Uncertain—Representative 
Heselton (R., Mass.), a member of 
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the committee, said the investigation 
hadn’t ended but he had no idea 
about when it would be resumed. 
He said it probably would require 
an “emergency” for the committee 
to pursue its oil price hearings dur- 
ing the congressional recess. And 
Chairman Wolverton (R., N. J.) ap- 
peared equally doubtful that the 
committee could be rounded up from 
its vacation retreats and junkets to 
meet again before Congress is re- 
convened. He emphasized, however, 
that no decision had been made. 


Cools Down on Control Bill—Mr. 
Heselton also showed signs of cool- 
ing off on his proposed bill to regu- 
late the oil industry from well to 
pump. 

“I do not believe that the oil in- 
dustry should be regulated unless it 
has been determined that the in- 
dustry is showing a lack of consid- 
eration of the consumer sufficient 
to warrant such a law,” he said. 
“As of now, that degree of callous- 
ness has not been established.” 

He insisted, however, that the oil 
price hearings had been warranted. 

Through all the murky ‘confusion 
created by the probes, hearings, in- 
vestigations and charges, one point 
remained crystal clear: nothing was 
going to come from it unless there 
was proof that the companies had 
conspired. And thus far there hasn’t 
been a whit of evidence to that ef- 
fect. 


Bad Effects of Regulation—Elmer 
Batzell, general counsel for the In- 
dependent Refiners Assn. of Ameri- 
can, wrote Mr. Heselton to outline 
some of the bad effects he felt would 
follow any government regulation 
along the lines Mr. Heselton had pro- 
posed in his bill. 

Mr. Batzell said that any time 
government regulates an industry it 
means death for the Independents 
and higher prices for consumers. 

Mr. Heselton has said he had the 
consumers’ interests at heart and 
Mr. Batzell tried to show him he 
would be doing the consumer no fa- 
vor by putting the oil industry into 
a government girdle. 


Prices Would Rise—Mr. Batzell said 
the first consequence of government 
regulation would be guaranteed prof- 
its for the groups operating under 
government regulation. This would 
cause an immediate price rise be- 
cause of increased costs the industry 
has been facing in the past few 
years. Too, guaranteed profits natur- 
ally would breed inefficiency because 
the companies would have no com- 
petition. 


Independent Would Vanish — The 
second consequence, Mr. Batzell said, 
would be the disappearance of the 
vigorous independent segments of the 
industry. Initiative, imagination and 
resourcefulness would go out the 
window. 

To nail down his case, Mr. Batzell 
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pointed out that there are no small 
gas companies under the Federal 
Power Commission’s regulator 
scheme and there are no small elec- 
tric utilities companies or railroads. 

He said government control would 
not only mean death to independent 
refiners but to independent jobbers, 
distributors, wholesalers and, ulti- 
mately, to independent producers. 

“We cannot agree that such a re- 
sult is in the consumer interest or 
in the interest of preserving those 
important characteristics which have 
enabled this petroleum industry to 
perform so well during emergency 
periods,” he said. 


Oil Industry Hit for Lag 
In Alkylate Expansion 


The oi] industry—which had been 
so proud up to now of the outstand- 
ing manner in which it had been 
meeting its defense mobilization re- 
sponsibilities—got slapped down 
somewhat this past week. 

It was told by Deputy PAD Jo- 
seph A. LaFortune that the aviation 
alkylate expansion program has been 
“disappointing.” 


And the deputy did not stop with 
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wrist-slapping. He broadly implied 
that there were some oil refiners who 
might have trouble in having their 
basic projects approved for rapid tax 
amortization unless they agreed to 
install the alkylate facilities that 
PAD felt would be feasible in these 
large projects. 


Mr. LaFortune stressed, however, 
that the agency would not insist on 
“uneconomic” units. Other PAD of- 
ficials also stressed that the agency 
certainly does not intend to “cut off 
its nose to spite its face.” So the in- 
dustry should continue to apply to 
PAD for tax benefits on basic re- 
fining. 


What prompted Mr. LaFortune to 
start leveling against some refiners 
was the cold fact that the industry 
has been given almost two years to 
subscribe to a 30,000-b/d alkylate 
expansion goal but has come through 
with only 10,000-b/d in new or re- 
habilitated units. This in spite of the 


fact that the military has been using 
a special $85 million fund to under- 
write such expansion, plus assurances 
from PAD and the military that 
avgas needs will continue. 


Continued military demand for av- 
gas, in fact, is the principal roadblock 
to suspension or revocation of PAD 
Order No. 4 that reserves alkylates 
for military avgas and requires the 
use of 4cc.’s of tetraethyl lead in 
commercial avgas. 

Another indication of PAD’s con- 
cern over alkylate facilities is the 
serious consideration being given to 
the possibility of government-owned 
alkylate plants. PAD has already 
checked with some refiners as to the 
amount of feed stocks they could fur- 
nish government plants. 

All this underscores the fact that 
we don’t have enough alkylate facili- 
ties to handle all-out war needs and 
something has to be done about it— 
and will be done. 


Foreign Trade Study Group Forming Up 


Congressional membership of the 
President’s commission to study for- 
eign trade policy and recommend con- 
gressional action in 1954 has been 
completed and appears to be almost 
evenly divided between “protection- 
ists” and “free traders,” with pro- 
tectionists perhaps having slight edge. 

It also was reported in Washington 
circles that Paul Hoffman, former 
Economic Co-operation Administrator, 
was being considered to head up the 
commission. This was not immedi- 
ately confirmed. Mr. Hoffman is a 
strong advocate of lowering trade 
barriers. 

Make-up of the commission could 
have a decisive effect on the certain 
effort next session of Congress to 
impose quotas on imported oil. The 
issue is almost sure to be on the com- 
mission’s agenda and its conclusions 
probably will be used during debate 
in Congress, possibly tilting congres- 
sional action one way or the other. 

The President has yet to appoint 
his seven members of study group. In 
the Senate, Vice President Nixon 
named Senators Millikin (R., Colo.), 
Hickenlooper (R., Iowa), Bush (R., 
Conn.), George (D., Ga.) and Byrd 
(D., Va.). 

House Speaker Martin tapped Rep- 


resentatives Reed (R., N. Y.), Simp-, 


son (R., Pa.), Vorys (R., Ohio), 
an (D., Tenn.) and Richards (D., 

Sen. Millikin, Sen. Hickenlooper, 
Rep. Reed and Rep. Simpson have 
strong records on measures to pro- 
tect domestic industry. Sen. George, 
Sen. Byrd, Rep. Cooper and . 
Richards have consistently favored 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements ap- 
proach. Rep. Vorys had “protection- 
ist” views in past but voted against 


the Simpson Bill to tighten trade re- 
strictions during the session just 
ended. That leaves him somewhat of 
a question mark. 

Sen. Bush has had no opportunity 
to make a record on the issue but 
has expressed opinions seemingly 
leaning toward protectionism. 

Meanwhile, Russell B. Brown, Gen- 
eral Council, Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America, said the House de- 
feat of the Simpson Bill was not a 
vote on the merits of imports limi- 
tations. Instead, he said, it repre- 
sented a desire to let the presidential 
commission study the situation and 
come up with proposals. 

He also reiterated his view that an 
attempt for “voluntary restraint” on 
imports had failed and added that 
prospects for administrative relief 
are “equally discouraging.” 

Mr. Brown has accepted an invita- 
tion from the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee to act as an 
adviser to its subcommittee making 
a special survey of international 
trade. Other oil industry representa- 
tives are expected to be named. 

And, in another trade development, 
Senator Cooper (R., Ky.) introduced 
a resolution during the waning hours 
of the congressional session favoring 
a U. 8. Tariff Commission investiga- 
tion of residual fuel oil imports ef- 
fects on the domestic -coal industry. 


Aim of the proposal, Cooper ex- 
plained, was to give Congress some 
guidance on what, if any, protection 
was needed for the coal industry to 
assure its soundness. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Senate Finance Committee and will 
receive no action until Congress re- 
convenes, 


News in Brief 


Strike Threat Ends—Pennzoil Co. 
reached a settlement with Local 455, 
Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO), for a Tc-an-hour across-the 
board increase to end the strike 
threat at its 10,500-b/d Oil City 
refinery. The union’s initial demand 
was for a 75c boost. Pennzoil granted 
none of the fringe benefits also de- 
manded. The pay boost is equivalent 
to 4%. Refinery operations continued 
under an interim agreement until 
the new contract could be drawn up 
and signed. The oil contract expired 
Aug. 8. 


Antitrust .Panel—Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell has vowed that the 
Justice Department’s antitrust com- 
mittee will not be packed with big 
business representatives with selfish 
interests. He answered a letter from 
Attorney Harry A. Toulmin, Jr., Day- 
ton, charging the committee might 
be “packed” with big business law- 
yers. The committee, to study the 
antitrust laws, will be “made up of 
lawyers and economists .. . guided 
by the broadest viewpoint of what 
is best for American economy rather 
than what benefits may accrue to 
any particular industry . . . business 
or any individual's reputation,” Mr. 
Brownell said. Only Assistant At- 
torney General Barnes and Profes- 
sor S. C. Oppenheim of Michigan 
have been chosen to date. 


New Sulfur Process—Union Oil of 
California has developed a new meth- 
od for removing sulfur economically 
from crude oil. Called “Unifining,” 
the hydro-desulfurization plan may 
be installed next year. Union Oil said 
the process would help it keep ahead 
in the marketing of quality gasoline 
and increase the margin of profit- 
ability on “currently low-value 
crudes.” 


Invite Oil Officials—Texas Railroad 
Commissioner E. O. Thompson and 
“two or three” petroleum industry 
officials have been invited to attend 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee hearing on depletion and ex- 
ploration expenditures Aug. 14. 


Synthetic Plant Sale—The Army 
soon will complete plans for sale of 
the government’s synthetic fuel dem- 
onstration plant at Louisiana, Mo., 
and buyers probably will have 60 days 
to file bids. Sale terms may include 
proviso that in case of war the govern- 
ment could take the plant output or 
assume operation. The disposal has 
been delayed while Congress debated - 
whether to lease or sell the plant. It 
decided to sell during the final days 
of the session. 
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Limiting Station Sites Won't Halt Price Wars 


Now the oil industry is being accused of “monopoliz- 
ing” good street corners with its filling stations. 

That is up in Dearborn, Michigan, next door to De- 
troit, where Henry Ford flourished through giving the 
maximum of competition to other auto makers. The 
mayor of the town hands down the decree of “too 
many filling stations” and the need, in his opinion, for 
holding street corners for other purposes, what he does 
not say. Maybe more “corner drug stores” of which 
some of us have thought there might be too many 
but one does not see the druggists’ association doing 
anything about it to reduce competition. 

What prompts the mayor to this opinion is an ordi- 
nance to restrict service stations which was prompted 
by the appearance of a new 18-pump price cutting sta- 
tion. Legislation, according to the record of competition 
so far, is never going to block competition and stop 
price cutting unless it goes pretty much the whole way, 
and government tells business just how to operate. Leg- 
islation justs lets some people believe they “have done 
something” about “unfair” price cutting, regardless of 
whether anyone can figure out, when the ruckus is over, 
what that “something” was. 

The Dearborn ordinance, like so many regulations evi- 
dently enacted at the request of hard pressed competitors, 
has danger in it. It limits stations to four pumps, which 
may be enough at some locations today but not enough 
at others in the future if we are to give the service 
that motorists may need. The automobile is greatly 
increasing in numbers as Dearborn, of all places, should 
well know. Tomorrow more pumps will certainly be 
needed. Must an oil company move to amend the ordi- 
nance in order to put a fifth or even a sixth pump at a 
station and perhaps to handle. Diese] fuel for even pas- 
senger cars? Maybe Dearborn will have “three cars in 
every garage.” If so, what about more pumps? 

Then the ordinance forbids new stations within a mile 
of each other and at the same time limits the storage at 
a station to 10,000 gal. This may seem to limit com- 
petition, but is arbitrary limitation of this sort in the 
customer’s interest, the interest of the citizen of Dear- 
born? 

Stations should be located where they are actually 
needed and where they do not interfere with the values 
of the other property owners nor tend to turn residential 
property into business property. In view of the way 
oil companies have exereised care to fit their stations 
into the architectural character of a neighborhood, obey- 
ing all zoning laws, NPN does not believe any com- 
munity can complain of oil company stations being 
detrimental to a neighborhood to which they have been 
duly admitted. 


We do not know how it is in Dearborn, but this is 
being written at home in a suburb of Cleveland just as 
high in its planning and building characteristics as Dear- 
born. However, a half mile from this typewriter there 
is being finished a large and what will undoubtedly be 
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a greatly expanding “super market center.” This has 
come about, despite the protest of most of the old prop- 
erty holders, and despite early restrictions and promises 
by the original real estate developers. This growing 
business development was put over by what the town’s 
mayor once publicly referred to as “the wolves”’— 
meaning real estate and building promotors who will go 
anywhere and build anything to catch the other fellow’s 
dollar. 

The “wolves” in this case very obviously worked in 
cahoots with some, at least, of the city government 
because a lot of shenanigans had to be gone through 
to accomplish the final result of preempting an area 
that could have been parked and been a great asset to 
the community. But no, some one saw a chance to make 
some money, so the “wolves” moved in and many, at 
least, of the rest of us will move out. Too bad that 
we do not have the old guns our forebearers had when 
they lived around here, so we could have shot the 
“wolves” when we heard them yowling for dollars. 

If Dearborn has such problems the answer is intelligent 
zoning laws and then honest and courageous city of- 
ficials to enforce those laws and not seek ways to get 
around them for the benefit of “the wolves” and, who 
knows, perhaps even for the benefit of themselves— 
the officials. Putting service stations at mile intervals 
is not. the answer nor even a part of it. The answer 
is to fight the “wolves”, keep them from mousing in to 
profit from the hard work of the good people who have 
saved for good homes and are entitled to enjoy them 
without having a super market built next door, or a 
drug store, yes or even a service station. The “wolves” 
are thieves, stealing property values that others have 
created. The “wolves” never contribute to such values. 

But maybe there is some sense in Dearborn’s madness, 
and that is in limiting the stations to 10,000 gal. stor- 
age and four pumps. Perhaps, as Dearborn sees the au- 
tomobile picture for the next few years, the demand 
for gasoline in that area will grow so that no sta- 
tion can be profitably operated under such limitations 
and will go bust. 

However, that would leave a blight that could easily 
have been avoided by proper zoning laws, in the prepara- 
tion and enforcement of which the oil industry has 
heartily co-operated in the interests of better govern- 
ment and to the best interest of its customers the citi- 
zens. 


Is the Dearborn Price Cutter a Wolf? 


That is a fair question. Is the newly come price cut- 
ter to Dearborn a “wolf,” meaning one who is sneaking 
under another's umbrella and will stay there only as 
long as his extremely low price attracts a profitable vol- 
ume of gallonage away from his competitors? 

One wonders whether these extreme price cutters are 
“wolves” or just dumb marketers. When the idea of the 
famous “multiple pimp station” was again exploited 
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‘here several years ago some people, thought they had 
really discovered something new, especially the “self 
serve” part of it. They had not looked back into his- 
tory far enough, for if they had they would have found 
how the “self serve” station was tried and found a 
failure even with the cut price because the customers 
did not want to dirty their hands for the few cents 
they “saved.” They also overlooked the fact that only 
so many people pass a certain location and only a cer- 
tain number may want gasoline at that time or may 
care to be bothered stopping for gasoline. Busy people do 
not drive cars very far just to find a cut price gasoline 
outlet, they drive to get to where they want to go. 


These “discoverers” of multi-pump price cutting finally 
learned that their competitors would not let them steal 
their gallonage. The competitors came down and met 
them and fought and got their old trade back. Where 
oil companies have a new cost saving operation it is 
natural for them to go after more and more business 
but it is done by shading the price from time to time 
not cutting it 3.1 and 4.1c per gal. right off the bat as 
in the case of these invaders of Dearborn. 


Or to put it another way, the reason the industry has 
not in the main raised its prices these last years 
as much as so many other industries have is because 
the oil men have been able to find ways of steadily re- 
ducing their costs, and the competition between them 
has caused them to use those savings to hold their 
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The oil industry over the years also has been doing 
business on an ever enlarging scale per operating unit. 
As refineries expanded to produce more products at 
lower cost per gallon so have product pipe lines en- 
larged, and also barges and over-the-road trucks and 
terminals and their storage, and so have grown the trucks 
to bulk plants and service stations and the last, in turn 
have increased in size, all working to decrease the cost 
per unit of delivery. 


The whole industry’s steady improvement in efficiency 
has been such that the invaders of Dearborn will quite 
likely, and shortly, find that there isn’t any overlooked 


“velvet” of 3.1c on regular and 4.1c on premium in today’s 
prices. 


Price wars may be foolish but they are the best evi- 
dence of real competition in the industry and it is too 
bad that those who should be presenting the public and 
the governments, state and national, with the best evi- 
dence of the existence of oil competition, do not use 


gallonage in the competitive fight. 


this evidence. 





Comments from Readers 


FROM Pierre F. Goodrich 
Attorney at Law 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


In the May 27, 1953 NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS on Page 32 and 33 
there is a quotation based on your 
survey entitled “Depreciation and Its 
Crucial Economic Role.” 


In Paragraph One you say, “It is 
the amount of money set aside each 
year by a company to replace plant 
and equipment that is wearing out.” 


You are commenting on the eco- 
nomic importance not only to the in- 
dustry but to business in general of 
depreciation and of a flexible depreci- 
ation particularly. 

This raises two questions I would 
like to present to you. 

Do you really mean to confine de- 
preciation to the wearing out of plant 
and equipment? Isn’t it a part of the 
same thing you are talking about (I 
agree with the idea of flexible depre- 
ciation and the importance of the 
money used for this purpose) to in- 
élude wearing out in the sense that 
due to invention, or progress, or 
growth of community, the plant 
should be replaced? 

Some people call this obsolescence. 
It is not quite as mathematically nice 
a thing as physical wear and tear, al- 
though the wearing out of plant is 
quite a veritable thing dependent on 


the nature of the plant and its main- 
tenance. 

Isn’t it thus better that all the many 
people in business exercise their own 
judgment and be encouraged to set 
aside these funds when they have the 
funds and can reasonably charge their 
collection into the price of the 
product ? 


Isn't this a free society and isn’t 
this an important element of a free 
society and isn’t this why a free 
society progresses and produces what 
it does as against the controlled so- 
ciety? 

Doesn’t a bureaucratic rule limiting 
freedom in this sort attempt to help 
create the troubles we are concerned 
about ? 

This leads directly into the next 
question. 

You have stated that the money, is 
to replace plant. Since that money is 
to replace plant, isn’t it necessary also 
that the law enable the individual to 
freely set up in the same way and 
as a part of the same transaction and 
in the same way charge into his price 
and take his credit for taxes that 
amount of money which it really takes 
or in the best of his judgment will 
take to replace plant and equipment? 
Not just the dollars—the plant and 
equipment. 

Under the law he may speculate on 
uncertainty of life either physically 
or through obsolescence and leave that 
up to the individual and yet deny him 
the right, as the law does, to make 


his own judgment of the amount 
that will be necessary in dollars “to 
replace plant and equipment” you 
speak of, including the extra dollars 
he will need because of inflation. 

I think just as much trouble comes 
from this as from the things you 
seem to be more aware of, and I won- 
der why both problems shouldn’t be 
straightened out and worked for by 
those of you who allegedly speak for 
business and a free society. 


Floberg Joins Law Firm 
Of Indiana Standard 

John F. Floberg, former assistant 
secretary of the Navy for Air (for 
44 months), has joined the Washing- 
ton office of the law firm of Kirk- 
land, Fleming, Green, Martin & Ellis 
(Chicago). Its clients include Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana). 

Except for the recent Navy post 
and active Navy service during 
World War II, Mr. Floberg has been 
with firm since 1939. He was a non- 
political Truman appointee to the 


- Navy job and consented to serve un- 


der the Eisenhower Administration 
until July 23, he said. 


OWIU Loses Election 

Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) has been rejected as bargain- 
ing representative for 147 service sta- 
tion attendants and assistant man- 
agers in the Cities Service marketing 
district headquartered at Deepwater, 
N. J. 
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Oil Jobbers Can Have a Ready Answer 


For Complaints About Price Increases 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


It has been 

suggested that 

Independent jobbers can help prove 

to the consuming public why the 

industry’s recent price increases were 

necessary and long overdue (NPN, 
Aug. 5, p. 41). 


Such an opportunity presented it- 
self last month to H. F. Horning, 
secretary of the Northwest Petroleum 
Assn., when a delegation of consum- 
ers from a small Minnesota town be- 
came indignant over gasoline prices 
and called upon Mr. Horning to pro- 
test. How he handled the situation is 
a good example of what jobbers can 
do when faced with similar com- 
plaints over prices. 


After the opening amenities, and 
the delegation’s protest had been pre- 
sented, Mr. Horning asked one man 
what his business was. He replied 
he was a grocer. Mr. Horning then 
asked what the grocer was getting 
these days for butter, eggs and flour. 
Mr. Horning observed later that “he 
yielded the point rather fast.” 


Each man in the contingent was 
asked the same questions and each 
one admitted finally that the prices 
of their products or services had 
risen much more than petroleum 
prices. 

“So I looked around at them,” Mr. 
Horning relates, “smiled, and said, 
‘Well fellows?’ 

“One of them replied: ‘I’m glad I 
came. I’ve learned all over again 
that it’s a good policy to mind your 
own business.’ It was a sheepish lot 
that left the office that day.” 


Mr. Horning points out that it’s 
always news when the price of gaso- 
line goes up, but little or nothing is 
said when prices of other commodi- 
ties are increased. 


“It isn’t just the newspapers 
either,” he says. “It’s the people. They 
squawk to high heaven when you 
raise your price a half cent. The in- 
dustry is in collusion, they say. It’s 
monopolistic. It ought to be inves- 
tigated. The fact that gasoline 
(parity-wide) is a mighty cheap com- 
modity, doesn’t matter to the howlers. 
But high prices on milk, butter, meat, 
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clothes, automobiles, shoes, and every- 
thing elese, are shrugged off with 
mutterings about the ‘high cost of liv- 
ing.’ ” 


om * * 


Mr. Horning suggested an answer 
for the next time a customer com- 
plains to a jobber about petroleum 
prices: 

“Tell him that you had to raise 
your price because crude oil went 
up 25c a barrel. And tell him that 
was the only increase in crude price 
since December of 1947. That’s 5% 
years ago. Ask the man to name 


ATLANTIC COAST 


OIC Finds the 


you another commodity which hasn't 
increased in 5% years. 

“During that time, the oil com- 
panies have increased their employes’ 
pay 56%. During that same period 
a hundred feet of steel casing in- 
creased from $105 to $152—43%. A 
few weeks ago the steel industry 
granted an 8.5c hourly pay raise. A 
few days later, steel went up $4 a 
ton. Did you hear any cries for in- 
vestigation? In that same 5% years, 
freight rates increased 40-45%.” 

Mr. Horning described as ‘“com- 
pletely crazy” a condition which says 
that petroleum prices must constantly 
be exposed to public criticism and 
political persecution. He suggested 
that the Oil Industry Information 
Committee might well consider spend- 
ing a part of its advertising budget 
to explain to the American people 
why the price increases were neces- 
sary. The reasons were simple enough, 
he pointed out, and the OIIC should 
be able to do an effective job of ex- 
plaining them to the public. 


Public Is Interested 


In What Goes On Inside Oil Industry 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


Thirst for basic 

information about 

the oil industry appears to be grow- 

ing right along with the demand for 
its products. 

The marketer who keeps this in 

mind should find that he has a sales 

story that can be mighty interesting. 


The industry has done much in the 
last several years to make itself bet- 
ter known to its customers. 


But give the public more insight 
into the way the industry is put to- 
gether and the way it works, and 
they want to know more. 

Latest case in point is a series of 
pamphlets that the Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee started back in 
January. 

Without making any to-do over 
them, OIIC has been putting these 
pamphlets, called Background In- 
formation Bulletins, into the hands of 
all its committeemen, other oil men 
and newspaper editorial writers, and 
placing them also in libraries. 


Distribution has been made through 
OIIC’s field offices. 

The offices have had so many re- 

quests for the Bulletins that they’re 


asking that quantities supplied them 
be increased. 


A librarian, or someone else, will 
hear about the bulletins, or see one, 
and ask for back issues and request 
that he or she be put on the mail- 
ing list. 


To date, three bulletins have been 
distributed. The first two, basically, 
are papers presented at last Novem- 
ber’s API meeting in Chicago. One 
was Indiana Standard’s John E. 
Swearingen’s and John W. Boat- 
wright’s discussion on “Meeting 
Future Petroleum Demands.” The 
other was A. A. Stambaugh’s (Stand- 
ard of Ohio) observations on “The 
Petroleum Industry and Competi- 
tion.” 


The third bulletin is made up of 
reprints of articles in the February 
and April issues of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute’s magazine, Steel- 
ways. It tells how oil is discovered 
and produced, and something about 
the “miracles” worked in refineries. 


Now a fourth bulletin is in final 
stages of preparation—and a fifth is 
already in the works. 


No. 4 will bring out the multiplicity 
25 
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of companies in the industry—help 
clear up the popular misconception 
that there are only 15 or 20, or per- 
haps 50 or 100, companies in the 
business. 

No. 5 will tell about the risks pro- 
ducers take in searching for crude. 
* * * 

Something else new is about to 
be added by OIIC by way of im- 
proving the public’s acquaintanceship 
with the industry. That’s a film de- 
signed for showing within the indus- 
try exclusively. 

Its purpose is to help jobbers and 
dealers, their employes and major 
company employes answer questions 
most frequently asked about the in- 
dustry. 

OTIC chose 10 questions, on the 
basis of a survey, as follows: 

1. Is the petroleum industry a mo- 
nopoly? 

2. Are we running out of oil? 

3. What about the 100-mile-per-gal. 
carburetor patent (that the industry 
is supposed to have brought up and 
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suppressed) ? 

4. What are we doing to conserve 
our oil? 

5. Can private (oil) management 
meet our future needs? 

6. Can oil be made from shale and 
coal? 

7. Are all gasolines (brands) the 
same? 

8. Why do prices seem to be the 
same in my neighborhood? 

9. What are the chances of striking 
oil when a new well is drilled? 

10. Is the oil industry making too 
much money; how about it? 

Questions and answers will be 
brought out by the quiz panel device. 
The film is in its final stages now, 
and is expected to be ready for use 
during Oil Progress Week. 

* * * 

Also getting finishing touches is 
OIIC’s 1953 feature film. It'll show 
Oil Progress Week and other audi- 
ences the impact of oil development 
on the Williston Basin. Its title will 
be, “American Frontier.” 


Service Stations Vie for Tourist Trade 
As Summer Travel Reaches New Heights 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Just as every 

place else, the 
tourist season on the West Coast 
is bigger than ever. 

R. D. Stetson, Los Angeles division 
manager for Shell Oil, said vaca- 
tioners will average 1,500 miles in 
the family car—further than pre- 
vious years, This is based on requests 
for maps and information. 

Mr. Stetson attributed the increase 
in part to the growing number of 
industrial workers who get a three- 
week vacation with pay. A study of 
200 companies by National Industrial 
Conference Board showed that over 
53% of hourly-paid employes re- 
ceive three-week vacations now. In 
1946, it was 9%. 

Suppliers have been exhorting their 
dealers to sharpen up their operations 
to grab off the tourist business. And 
a lot of dealers have been using their 
own initiative to pick up the tourist 
dollars. 

In San Francisco, Dealer Oma Jen- 
nings worked out a plan with a near- 
by motel proprietor to advertise his 
products and services in each motel 
unit. Results of this solicitation have 
been so good Dealer Jennings has 
gone after two more motel accounts. 

Hancock Oil Co. told its dealers 
to take a long look at their stations, 
then ask themselves if they would 
stop at their own outlets. 

Richfield. Oil Corp. has pushed the 


1,000-mile oil change and published 
the new API oil drain recommenda- 
tions so its dealers would have the 
dope handy. 

Standard Oil has been pushing tire 
sales. General Petroleum has been 
exploiting “extra friendly service,” its 
current advertising theme. 

One exponent of the GP theme has 
his own touch. Ed Ross in Medford, 
Ore., invites customers to drink a cup 
of coffee while having their cars 
serviced. He keeps the coffee brewing 
in an aluminum percolator on an 
electric plate, serves it up in paper 
cups. 

In Banning, Calif., Dealer George 
Morris lends a pair of powerful bi- 
noculars to tourists as a special at- 
traction. Located in San Gorgonio 
Pass, between Coachella Valley and 
the coastal plain, Banning is sur- 
rounded by breath-taking views. 

Dealer Morris reports that the bi- 
noculars are used constantly by tour- 
ing motorists. 


* * * 


The summer has brought out some 
old rackets, too. Dealers have been 
warned to watch out for the uniform 
gyp. A ‘salesman’ shows some good- 
looking uniforms which he describes 
as samples and offers at a low price. 
He writes up an order, takes a down 
payment with the understanding that 
the balance is payable on delivery. 

The merchandise, of course is never 


delivered. When the dealer tries to 

contact the firm and the salesman, 

he discovers they’re both ficititious. 
~ - ~ 

Shell has urged motorists to use 
service stations as roadside informa- 
tion bureaus. “Use your gasoline 
stops to ask about road conditions 
ahead, good places to eat, what to 
see and where to stay,” said the 
company. 

It estimated that each family will 
spend $5 a day operating the car 
(an average of 250 mi. a day) and 
another $35 for meals, lodging and 
other expenses. 


* * - 


The oil industry is featured in the 
latest smog report by the Los Angeles 
County smog control authority. The 
report reiterated that a county ordi- 
nance, has been passed requiring float- 
ing roofs on products storage tanks. 
The report said gasoline vapor losses 
from refining, storage and handling of 
gasoline and use of gasoline are also 
being studied. 

Authorities are more and more con- 
vinced that automobile exhausts are 
a major smog source. The Los An- 
geles air pollution control office tried 
without success to get General Motors 
and Ford to agree to study exhausts 
with the idea of improving them. 

The smog report simply said that 
exhausts have been tested without 
giving any details. Gordon P. Lar- 
son, smog director, said more de- 
tailed reports on the results would 
be given “in the near future.” 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp., head- 
quartered in Los Angeles, has been 
making a strong bid for foreign busi- 
ness with its regular motor oils. 
Last week, O. H. Miller, export man- 
ager, reported foreign sales account 
for nearly 20% of its total sales of 
regular motor oil. In 1936, the com- 
pany introduced the product abroad, 
four years after it was put on the 
market. Then it represented less than 
% of one percent of total volume. 


Some do’s and don’ts for keeping 
plastic signs clean were recommend- 
ed to dealers by Union Oil: 

Wash the surface with plenty of 
water and a non-abrasive soap or 
car wash detergent. Swab the sur- 
face with your bare hand to feel and 
loosen caked dirt. You can use 4 
soft cloth or sponge on the sign, but 
don’t try to scrub the surface or rub 
it hard with anything. 

Plastic is comparatively soft and 
marks easily. 

Dry the sign with a clean, damp 
chamois. A small amount of kero- 
sine on a rag will remove grease 
spots. 

Don’t use any abrasive cleaners, 
harsh cloths or strong solvent. 

Don’t try to rub dust off with a 
dry cloth. 
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North Carolina Jobbers Get New Crack at State Contract 


Jobbers in North Carolina got an- 
other chance this week to get a share 
of the contracts to supply gasoline 
and oil to the state. 


The opening came when North 
Carolina’s State Division of Purchase 
and Contract called for new bids on 
its estimated 25,248,000-gal. annual 
gasoline requirement, effective Sept. 
1, although it only recently signed a 
new contract with Esso Standard Oil 
Co. 

The state’s call followed Esso’s no- 
tice it would raise its contract prices 
on gasoline by 0.9c_on Sept. 1. The 
North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., 
which last May charged major oil 
company suppliers with “letting the 
jobbers down” in not supporting job- 
bers’ bids on gasoline requirements, 
is hoping that the new move will 
bring jobbers a piece of the state 
market. 


The association has mailed bidding 
forms to its members. W. A. Parker, 
in an accompanying letter, said job- 
ber interest in previous bidding may 
have been a factor in the state’s de- 
cision to call for new bids. 


“Of course this wouldn’t justify 
cancellation of a contract,” Mr. Par- 


ker said, “but it yaight instill hopes 
in the commission that jobbers will 
sharpen their pencils a little more.” 

Mr. Parker pointed out that the 
awards will be county-by-county, or 
statewide for each type of delivery 
—separately but not combined, add- 
ing: 
“If jobbers are sincerely interested 
and bids are entered for each of the 
100 counties, we may hope to con- 
tinue this policy or even get it 
changed to a strictly county-by- 
county basis. With the commission 
it probably will be the interest shown 
and not the price that will shape 
their future policy, though the low 
price will get the business. 

“Unless there is a hearty re- 
sponse,” he said, “we will be con- 
vinced that the majority of the job- 
bers are not interested; and if the 
lack of interest removes competition 
and leaves the bidding as it has been 
heretofore, we will never be able to 
convince the commission that we are 
truly interested. . .” 

Jobbers lost out on the bidding both 
in May, 1952, and May, 1953, because 
their prices, while low in some coun- 
ties, did not match Esso’s over-all 
state average. 


Higher Margins on Way Texas Marketers Say 


Jobbers and commission agents op- 


erating in Texas were generally 
happier as NPN went to press this 
week. 

Nothing could be confirmed, but 
there were reports circulating that 
some had received margin and com- 
mission increases. Others considered 
their chances for “relief” good. 

The report from C. D, Daniel, presi- 
dent, and W. E. Syers, executive 
secretary of the Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. of Texas, on their visits with 
major company representatives, was 
encouraging to the association. 


Mr. Syers said he and Mr. Daniel 
had “nearly completed” their visits, 
and were “convinced that companies 
operating in Texas are doing every- 
thing in their power to bring econ- 
omical relief to the wholesale seg- 
ment of the industry, except in those 
cases where present working con- 
tracts show no need for relief.” 

They found “the doors wide open,” 
and their reception was “more than 
gratifying,” in all of their visits to 
top company representatives. 

“After making our calls, we are 
convinced that within a short time, 
there will be commission and margin 
increases on a broad scale throughout 
the state. However, we know that 
such an increase must of necessity be 
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on an individual basis between the 
supplier and his wholesaler,” Mr. 
Syers stated. 

The two men said they pointed out 
in their calls that the marketing mar- 
gin in Texas “is generally smaller 
than in most areas of the country,” 


but added that they realized this 
was partly due to “the fact that 
Texas is a tremendous producer of 
petroleum, resulting in a history of 
keen price competition for many 
years past.” 

“We feel that the surveys them- 
selves have provided a long step for- 
ward in the direction of intelligent 
relationships between the wholesaler 
in the field and his supplier in Texas.” 


Intermountain Jobbers 
Organize Association 


Intermountain Oil Jobbers Assn. 
will meet Aug. 17 to adopt a consti- 
tution and establish a permanent as- 
sociation. 

Formed on a temporary basis July 
14 with a nucleus of 13 jobbers, the 
group last week appointed a commit- 
tee to draft a constitution and by- 
laws. Temporary executive secretary 
is Arvin W. Grant, former district 
manager for General Petroleum. 

Membership will consist of jobbers 
and distributors in Utah and parts of 
adjoining states, excluding wholesale 
agents and consignees. 


Florida Jobbers Plan 


Margins, Price Probes 

The Florida Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. has appointed a committee to 
investigate jobber margins in Florida 
and make a report to the National 
Oil Jobbers Council. 

The group, at its midyear meeting 
in Daytona Beach, also appointed a 
committee to investigate tank car 
quotations by oil companies to Flor- 
ida consumers. The regular annual 
meeting will be held in Jacksonville, 
Feb. 5, 1954. 





GASOLINE _ gets 
through to public 
in remote areas of 
world — such as 
this village in Li- 
beria on the west 
coast of Africa. Be- 
hind Socony pump 
is half-buried un- 
derground tank. 
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Jobbers Market 40% of Oil Sold in U.S. — 


Surveyed. . . 3,700 
” Bulk Plants 


THE OIL JOBBER 


A Look at Storage, 


Bulk Plants 


Almost 40% of all petroleum products sold in U.S. is marketed 
by Independent oil jobbers operating their own bulk plants, ter- 


minals and trucks. 


A series of three stories based on a survey of more than 4,000 
Independent marketers will show: 


—A composite picture of the types of plants through which 
moves about 40% of the oil consumed in this country, and the trans- 
portation system used to bring oil to the consumer; 

—aA statistical picture of the jobber’s marketing area, the num- 
ber of customers he serves and how much product he sells; 


—The type of men directing these jobber operations and a 
sketch of their business background. 


Eighty-eight out of 100 Independent 
oil jobbers operate bulk plants with 
storage capacities for the most part 
ranging from 50-250,000 gal. A few 
—five out of 100—own terminals, 
with almost two-thirds of them hav- 
ing facilities to store more than 
500,000 gals. of product. 


An NPN survey of more than 4,000 
Independent marketers paints this 
composite of the jobber facilities em- 





* * 


ployed to move almost 40% of the 
nation’s oil to retail outlets and direct 
consumers: 


Bulk Plants—Only 12% of the job- 
bers—504—report they neither own 
nor lease a bulk plant; 88%, or 3,700, 
say they do. Of the 3,700: 

72%, or 2,774, own or lease one 
bulk plant; 

14% (518) operate two bulk plants; 

7% (259) report four; 


Table 1—Jobber Bulk Plant Storage 
(Gals. 000) 


50-99 


100-249 
No. of 


No. of 
% Jobbers % Jobbers 


37.1 1,373 28.9 1,069 


Table 2—Jobber Terminal Storage 
(Gals. 000) 
51-100 


No. of 
Jobbers 


28 


Truck Facilities 


2% (74) list four and the same 
number list five; 

3% (111) say they own or lease 
more than five bulk plants. 


Bulk Plant Storage—The 3,700 job- 
bers surveyed who operate bulk plants 
report storage facilities as shown in 
Table 1 below. 


Terminals—More than 80% of the 
jobbers who operate terminals own 
only one—the remainder operating 
two or more. The survey shows this 
distribution of terminals among job- 
ber operations: 

4.8%, or 202, of the jobbers sur- 
veyed own terminals; about 95 out 
of 100 Independents do not operate 
terminals; 

80.4%, or 162, jobbers own only one 
terminal; 

10.7% (22) own two; 

5.4% (11) own three, and 

3.5% (7) more than three. 


Terminal Storage—-For the most 
part, jobber terminal storage runs 
over the half-million-gallon mark but 
some report storage of under 25,000 


Over 500 
No. of 
%  dSobbers 
64 130 
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Distributing Products in — 


842 Operate 


3,826 Opera 
1,500-Gal. Only 1 


Tank Trucks 


1,883 Operate 930 Operate 
Tank Trailers Only 1 


From 


gal. The terminal storage picture 
is shown in Table 2 on p. 28. 


Tank Trucks (up to 1,500 gal.)— 
For jobber operations, the tank truck 
of less than 1,500-gal. capacity is 
most popular. About 91 out of 100 
jobbers operate trucks of this size, 
with most fleets ranging from two to 
five in number. Of the more than 4,000 
Independents surveyed, 91%, or 3,826, 
reported owning tank trucks with less 
than 1,500-gal. capacity. By size of 
fleet, jobber returns showed: , 

22%, or 842, own only one truck 
of this size; 

65% (2,487) operate from two to 
five; 

10% (383) have fleets of from 6 
to 10; 

2% (77) report 11 to 20 vehicles; 

0.5% (19) list 21 to 50, and 

05% (18) say their 1,500-gal.-or- 
less vehicles number more than 50. 

Tank Trucks (over 1,500-gal. cua- 
pacity )—Seven out of 25 jobbers op- 
erate tank trucks of larger capacities, 
Many of these also use smaller size 
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759 1 2,909 ——_ 
to 5 More 5 Other Trucks 


trucks also, but as large dumps 
at service stations become more pop- 
ular in jobber operations there will 
be fewer of the small units in station 
service and more of the larger size. 
The jobber as a fleet operator of the 
1,500-gal. and over tank truck stacks 
up like this: 

28%, or 1,177, own trucks with 
more than 1,500-gal. capacity; 

47.6% (561) of these own just one; 

40% (471) have fleets of from 2 
to 5; 

8% (94) operate from 6 to 10; 

3% (35) list from 11 to 20 in their 
fleets; 

1% (12) operate 21-50; and 

0.4% (4) list more than 50. 

Tank Trailers—Most jobbers oper- 
ate anywhere from one to five of 
these units in their fleets. Four In- 
dependents among the more than 
4,000 surveyed report they operate 
more than 50 tank trailers. Over- 
all, the tank trailer fleet picture 
shows: 

44.8% (1,883) of the jobbers own 


1,280 Operate 314 rate 
From 2 to 5 More n 5 


tank trailers; 

49.4%, or 930, own just one; 

40.3% (759) have from 2 to 5; 

8.5% (160) of the fleets range from 
6 to 10; 

14% (26) report 11-20; and 

0.2% (4) say they operate 21-50 
units, with the same number report- 
ing fleets of more than 50 tank 
trailers. 

Truck Tractors—About one of four 
Independents owns and operates a 
truck tractor to handle their semi- 
trailers. For the most part the 
fleets of tractors will range anywhere 
from one to five in number. Break- 
down of jobber tractor fleets shows: 

25.7%, or 1,080, of the jobbers sur- 
veyed own truck tractors, with... 
45.6% (492) of these having just 
one; 

44.6% (482) own fleets of from 2 
to 5; 

7.7% (83) list 6-10; 

1.7% (18) report 11-20; and 





0.4% 
than 20. 

Other Types of Trucks—In this 
category are included cargo vans for 


(5) say they operate more 


hauling packaged products, panel. 


trucks, pickups, etc. Almost seven 
out of 10 jobbers find need for this 
type vehicle. NPN’s survey reveals 
this picture of the jobber fleet of this 
type: 

69.2%, or 2,909, use this kind of 
truck in their operations, with ... 

45.2% of them (1,315) having need 
for just one; 

44% (1,280) operating from 2-5; 

8.2% (239) have from 6-10 of these 
trucks; 
- 14% (41) list 11-20, and 

1.2% (34) operate more than 20. 


Joseph E. Adrian Dies 


Joseph E. Adrian, 53, executive 
secretary of the South Dakota Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Assn. since 1939, 
died Aug. 11 in Yankton, S. D., after 
a long illness. Services will be held 
Aug. 13 at Sacred Heart church in 
Yankton. 

Before joining the association, Mr. 
Adrian served for six years as man- 
ager of the South Dakota motor fuel 
tax department and before that was 
chief accountant for Radio Station 
WNAX in Yankton. 

Mr. Adrian had been prominent in 
activities of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council since its founding and was 
chairman of NOJC’s marketing com- 
mittee at the time of his death, For 
five years he was finance commis- 
sioner of Yankton and in 1949 was 
president of the South Dakota 
League of Municipalities. He was a 
member of the South Dakota Petro- 
leum Industries Committee. 

Surviving are his wife and five 
children. 

* * * 

Daniel A. Breen, 52, wholesale 
sales manager for Skelly Oil Co., died 
Aug. 7 in Denver where he was at- 
tending a sales meeting. 

Mr. Breen was born in Bark River, 
Minn., and as a youth was a resident 
of Texas and Michigan. 

Mr. Breen joined Skelly Oil in 1930 
after working for three tire com- 
panies. He was a salesman in Skel- 
ly’s wholesale department at Minne- 
apolis before being transferred in 
1941 to Chicago, where he became 
division wholesale manager. In 1945 
he became TBA manager at Kansas 
City and was promoted to wholesale 
sales manager in 1947. 

He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter, two sons and a sister. 

~ ” * 

David LeRoy Hoober, 79, an early 
officer and director of Sinclair, died 
Aug. 4 at his home in Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Mr. Hoober joined the Sinclair or- 
ganization in 1916. When the Sin- 
clair Oil Corp. was formed in 1919, 
he was elected a vice president and 
director and held these posts until 
his retirement in 1930. 


SIGN TELLS Con- 
necticut motorists 
that free checker- 
boards are avail- 
able at service sta- 
tions. Checkers tell 
the story of gaso- 
line taxation in the 
state. They are be- 
ing distributed by 
Connecticut PIC 


ASK FOR YOURS 


Connecticut PIC Pins Down Gasoline Tax With Checkers 


A checkerboard is helping to tell 
the story of gasoline taxes to Con- 
necticut motorists. 


As part of its program to make 
consumers aware of the state and 
federal taxes on gasoline, the Con- 
necticut Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee has distributed through service 
stations some 300,000 free checker- 
board sets called “Taxoline Checkers.” 


The checkerboard handouts meas- 
ure 5 x 7 in., are printed in red and 
white on heavy cardboard and are 
complete with die-cut checkers which 
can be punched out. 


The checkers are numbered on one 
side from 1 to 16 gallons, while the 
reverse side shows the amount of 
state and federal gasoline tax pay- 
able on that number of gallons. One 
side of the checkerboard carries this 
message: “Here’s a checkerboard that 
will fit into a lunch box—suit coat 
pocket — glove compartment. It’s 
handy for lunch-hour play—for pic- 
nics—for children on a long auto ride. 


“Rules for Taxoline Checkers are 
the same as for regular checkers. 
The figures only show how the taxes 
you pay on gasoline (4c state plus 
2c federal tax) pile up on a purchase 
of several gallons.” 

“Check the checkers—see for your- 
self how much taxes add to your 
gasoline cost!” 

To help attract motorists the Con- 
necticut PIC has provided dealers 
with red and white posters for use in 
station windows. . 


In addition to handing out the 
checkerboards at service stations, the 
Connecticut committee reports that 
some companies~ have mailed the 
checkerboards to their consumer ac- 
counts, have distributed them at 
Rotary and Kiwanis Club meetings, 
and through schools and farm groups. 


The checkerboards have been well 
received by the public and dealers 
report customers are “amazed,” at 
the amount they pay in gasoline 
taxes. 


Two PIC Posts Filled 


New executive secretaries of the 
Nebraska and Colorado Petroleum 
Industries Committees, respectively, 
are C. Russell Lockwood, Lincoln at- 
torney, and Marion E. Strain, Denver, 
former member of the Colorado legis- 
lature, Mr. Lockwood, former Nebras- 
ka legislative representative, succeeds 
Willard M. Wilson, now assistant di- 
rector of APIC. Mr. Strain succeeds 
the late Oscar S. Wood. 


Road User Taxes Up 


Highway users will pay 5% more 
in state automotive taxes this year 
than last, and 55% more than they 
did just five years ago. The American 
Petroleum Industries Committee es- 
timates that the states’ “take” will 
total $3,256,000,000, as against $3,- 
101,338,000 in 1952 and $2,105,211,000 
in 1948. 
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PERFORMANCE is featured in these ads 


Majors Spending More to Advertise Products 


The nation’s oil companies, big and 
small, are spending more money than 
ever to tell the public about their 
products through newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television. 

Their advertising budgets have 
grown every year since the end of 
World War II and from all indica- 
tions will continue to swell as oil 
marketers pour more funds into the 
fight for the motorist’s dollar. 

Oil companies spent 25% more to 


advertise their products in the coun- 
try’s newspapers during 1952 than 
they did in 1951, boosting their to- 
tal outlay for this media from $10,- 
335,591 to $12,910,880. 

Figures compiled by Media Rec- 
ords, for the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., also show that newspapers 
continue to be the most popular me- 
dia with the oil companies for carry- 
ing their message to the public. 


QUALITY is theme of many advertisements 
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The following table shows what oil 
companies spent for newspaper ad- 
vertising, including those companies 
which spent $25,000 or more in a 
single year: 


Company 1952 1951 
American Ol] ........ 35,027 197,417 
Atlantic Refining .... 204,298 
California Oil Co 84,029 126,861 
Cities Service . 317,391 241,525 
Continental Oil 397,118 513,903 
Crown Central 42,577 43,562 
o ane 29,507 
324,940 563,542 
74,742 80,723 
48,181 70,581 
263,896 233,201 
275,357 326,110 
,181,982 790,710 
335,982 312,369 
428,554 76,598 
583,688 822,786 
,330,824 , 136,399 
130,318 pooede 
,064,017 ,272,041 
Speedway Petroleum Co. 54,320 91,245 
Standard Oj] of Calif. .. 777,638 878 
Standard Oil (Indiana) . 1,074,286 5, 787 
Standard Oj] (Kentucky) 82,941 .355 
Standard Oi] (N. J.) .. 1,372,927 273,419 
Standard Oj] (Ohio) .... 419,458 3.333 
Sun Oil ebedsdcecce 816,294 .925 
The Texas Co. ......... 66,642 ,396 
Tide Water Associated . 274,817 79,230 
Union Oj] of Calif. 270,682 36,186 
Wynn Oj] Co. 38,354 51,291 


DA GS. . «ows ba. 00 Gaeu 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Gite OD  occovcccdseces 
Phillips Petroleum ..... 
Rk. Or Se 
Richfield Oil Corp .(N.Y.) 
BP 
Sinclair Refining 

Gee OE ceccectces 
Socony-Vacuum 


12,910,880 10,335,591 


Nearly $9.5 million more was spent 
in 1952 advertising oils, lubes and 
gasolines in newspapers than in net- 
work television; $7,955,691 more than 
in network radio, and $3,155,000 more 
than in advertising in general and 
farm magazines and newspaper sup- 
plements. 

The amounts oi] companies spent 
for advertising in general and farm 
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THE STANDARD FRUEHAUF GASOLINE 


ee 


1, Flanged, Deep Dished, 2, Tire-Saving, 
or Dimpled Bulkheads 


a sso 
Self-Steering Gravity Ta 
Underconstruction. 
and Baffle Heads. 


eco) 


me 


ndem 3, Only Complete Tandem Guar- 4, Patented, Dependable, Multi-Rate Single 
antee in the Industry. 


Axle Underconstruction. 


9. 


Strong Reinforcement 10, Deep Sumps, for Complete Drainage. 
on all Load-Carrying 


Heads. 


= =. 
CASINGHEAD 


GASOLINE 
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Fruehauf Leadership Results From Pioneering 
For The Liquid-Hauling Industry! 


LIQUID HAULERS from East to West show You get many exclusive Fruehauf fea- 

an overwhelming preference for Fruehauf tures, such as the fu/ly-guaranteed Gravity 

Tank-Trailers, as registration figures show. Tandem, not available elsewhere at any 

The reason is Fruehauf’s ability to meet the price. Of great importance, too, is the pro- 

special needs of liquid haulers. tection of nationwide Fruehauf service and 
Fruehauf builds your Tank-Trailers just the availability of Fruehauf parts. 

as you want them—with optional features Fruehauf leads— you gain — because 

to suit every preference or special hauling Fruehauf has so much to offer, being first 

problem. Yet a Standard Fruehauf Gasoline in engineering, first in service, first in sup- 

Transport more than matches the require- port of the hauling industry, first in re- 

ments of the majority of gasoline haulers. liability. 
Fruehauf leads because Fruehauf gives 

you full value for every dollar you put into 

Trailer equipment. The specifications of Word's Langeet Rene of Brady Syeere 

your Fruehauf are matched to your job, not FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 

to a “bargain” price. Detroit 32, Michigan 


Oo Si 


RANSPORT IS EQUIPPED WITH ALL THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


These Are A Few of 
The PLUS Values in 
Your Fruehaut! 


15. Nationwide Branch 
Factory Service. 


16. World’s Largest Tank- 


Trailer Manufacturing 
7. Down Welds Only. Facilities. 


Most Experience in Tank- 
Trailer Engineering. 


Finance Plans to Suit 
Every Pocketbook. 


A Company That Stands 
Firmly Behind Every 
Product. 


12. Fast-Flowing, Common Header Type 13. Oven-Baked Finish. 14, Full-Strength, 
Manifolds. 20,000-Ib. I- 
Beam Axles. 


AKES IT EASY TO SPECIFY THE EXACT FEATURES YOU WANT 


TRAILERS 





a ... AND ZINCATE 
Plus at least 


150 other types 
LIQUID LATEX PROPANE AND BUTANE SULPHURIC ACID of liquid commodities! 
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ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 





ECONOMY has top billing in these messages 


magazines and newspaper supple- 
ments are shown in this table: 


1952 1951 
6,570 $ 10,080 
73,125 78,845 
56 390 39,221 
166,412 211,385 
324,440 291,500 
869,121 1,031,445 
331,630 


Company 

Anderson Oil Co. ...... $ 
Ashland Oil & Refg. ... 
Bardahi Mfg. Co. .... 
Cities Service 


445,300 


MacMillan Petroleum .. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 


Quarker State 

Rehtield (Los Angeles) 
Shell Oi 

Sinclair 

Socony-Vacuum 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Southland Oil 

Standard (Calif.) 
Standard (Indiana) .... 
Standard (Kentucky) . 
Standard (New Jersey) . 


72,515 
130,965 


8,433,086 


The oil companies spent more 
money in 1952 to advertise their mo- 
tor oils, lubes and gasolines on radio 
than on television. However, they re- 
duced their ad dollars spent on net- 
work radio 9.8% from 1951. Indicat- 
ing their belief that more people see 





9,745,798 


their story on network television, 
they increased their TV advertising 
28.3%—from $2,721,841 in 1951 to 
$3,491,781 in 1952. 

What oil companies put out in 1951 
and 1952 for network radio advertis- 
ing is listed below: 


_ Company 
Cities Service 


Gulf Oil 

Phillips Petroleum 

Pure 1 

Richfield Oi] (N. Y.) ... 
Richfield Oil (L. A.) ... 
Socony-Vacuum 
Standard (Calif.) 
Standard (Indiana) .... 
Sun Oil 

The Texas Co, 

Tide Water Associated . 
Union Oil of Calif. 





4,955,189 5,492,777 


In the Papers—Ranked according 
to the total advertising in the na- 
tion’s newspapers, the top 10 oil com- 
panies in 1952 and the total spent 
by each is: 

Standard Oil (New Jersey) $1,372,527 
Sinclair Refining $1,330,824 
Standard Oil (Indiana)... $1,074,286 
Socony-Vacuum $1,064,017 
Sun Oil ny 816,294 
Standard Oil (California) 777,638 
Shell Oil Co. 583,688 
Richfield Oil Corp. (N. Y.) 428,554 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 419,458 
Continental Oil Co. ...... 397,118 


While the oil companies as @ 
group increased their advertising in 
newspapers, 15 companies reduced 
their spending on this media. Biggest 
single decrease was 82.3% made by 
American Oil Co., which spent $197,- 
417 on newspaper advertising in 1951 
and only $35,027 in 1952. Largest 
single increase, on the other hand, 
was made by Richfield Oil Corp. 
(N. Y.). Richfield spent $428,554 on 
newspaper advertising in 1952, a 
59.5% increase over its 1951 expendi- 
ture of $76,598. 

The top four oil company adver- 
tisers in 1952, according to figures 
compiled by Advertising Age, from 
Bureau of Advertising and Publishers 
Information Bureau figures, were: 
The Texas Co., Gulf Oil, Socony- 
Vacuum and Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana. 

Biggest spender of the group was 
The Texas Co., which played its story 
to the American public to the tune of 
$4,732,562. 

Advertising all of their products in 
all -media (newspapers, general and 
farm magazines and newspaper sup- 
plements, network radio and network 
TV), they spent a total of $12,879,020 
in 1952. This was a 19.4% boost over 
their 1951 advertising expenditures of 
$10,788,594. 

Network television advertising is 
still comparatively new. The follow- 
ing table lists what oil companies 
spent in TV advertising: 


© 


Jompany 1951 
Atlantic Refg. ......... 


124,425 
634,050 
205,485 
420,855 
1,166,625 
170,401 


Standard (Indiana) .... 
Standard (New Jersey) . 
The Texas Co. 

Tide Water Associated . 


126,780 
1,608,920 
247,500 


3,491,781 





2,721,841 


Oil companies advertise strongly in 
business papers, too. The following 
figures are from a survey by Asso- 
ciated Business Publications of 641 
companies spending more than $50,- 
000 in trade business paper adver- 
tising. 


Cities Service 
Ethyl Corp. 

Guif oO 

Phillips 

Shell Oil 

Sinclair Refining 
Socony-Vacuum 
Standard (Indiana) 
Standard of Calif 
Sun Oil 

Tide Water 

The Texas Co. 

* estimated figures 


424,400° 


How the Four Biggest Oil Company Advertisers Spent Their Money 
Rank in List 


General 








of 100top News- 


Farm 


Magazines Network 
and Supplements 


Radio 


Network 
Television 


1952 
Total Total 

$2,739,898 $ 317,072 1,608,950 $4,732,562 $3,365,879 

467,754* 1,170,801* 947,520 2,911,015 2,232,090 

Socony-Vacuum 1,595,579* 838 i adda 2,660,434 2,654,850 

Standard (Indiana) 90,930* 1,208,178 201,615 2,575,009 2,535,775 

(Data in this table was compiled by Advertising Age, from Bureau of Advertising and Publishers Information 

ere figures) 


ese figures include advertisement of all company products and therefore do not coincide with tables in Col- 
umns 1 and 2 on this page. 


1951 
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Earnings of 3 Majors Up, 
3 Others Report Decline 


Three more major oil companies 
reported increases in their net earn- 
ings for the first six months of 1953 
while the same number revealed their 
earnings dropped from the same pe- 
riod in 1952. 


Net profits of Cities Service Oil Co. 
gained 4.7%, Kentucky Standard’s, 
7.8%, and Tide Water Associated’s, 
146%. D. T. Staples, Tide Water's 
president, attributed the higher net 
income to “larger volume of sales 
and higher product prices; also, 1952 
operations were adversely affected by 
strikes.” . 

Lion Oil’s net earnings dropped 
5.5%. Its interim statement revealed 
the completion of 12 new wells in 
Denver’s Julesburg Basin which are 
exceeding 2,000 b/d. The company’s 
new refining facilities are expected 
to go on stream in 90 days, permit- 
ting a 50% increase in gasoline yields. 


Net earnings for Sinclair and sub- 
sidiaries were down 14.2%. Figures 
for the same period in 1952 are ex- 
clusive of the special credit of $9,- 
312,218 resulting from the sale of 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. stock. 
Sinclair said its earnings dropped due 
to increased costs arising mostly 
from crude oil producing activities. 


Indiana Standard’s 5.3% drop in 
net earnings was due to the fact that 
1952 earnings included the non-recur- 
ring net profit, after taxes, of $4,- 
944,954 resulting from the sale of 
stock of the Taylor Oil & Gas Co., 
the company statement said. 

An earlier report (NPN, Aug. 5, p. 
40) listed the net incomes for Ohio 
Oil, Richfield Oil Corp., and Skelly 
Oil erroneously. Their respective earn- 
ings for the first half of 1953 and 
1952 were: $20,399,931—$20,360,662; 
$12,989,344-_$11,731,195, and $13,723,- 
275—$13,224,566. 

Following is a comparison of first 
half net earnings: 

Ist 6 mos, Ist 6 mos. % 
1953 1952 Change 

Cities Service . $28,384,862 $27,120,714 4.7 
Lion Oil 5,245,858 5,548,122 —5.5 
Sinclair ...... 30,279,126 35,274,483 —14.2 


Standard Oil 
(Ind. ) 54,742,446 57,813,880 —5.3 


(Ky 5,239,000 4,861,000 7.8 
Tide "Water .. 17,591,000 15,355,000 14.6 

Imperial Earnings Up—cConsoli- 
dated net earnings of the Imperial 
Oil Co. Ltd. were up 4.2% for the 
first six months of 1953 over the same 
1952 period. Imperial said increased 
activities in producing, pipe line, man- 
ufacturing and marketing operations, 
together with some reduction in in- 
come taxes, resulted in the improved 
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earnings. Generally lower tanker 
rates were reflected in Imperial’s low- 
er income from marine operations. 
Its first half 1953 earnings compared 
with 1952 were: $20,005,698—-$19,203,- 
921. 


Gulf Spends More—Gulf Oi] Co.'s 
expenditures for properties, plant and 
related assets totaled $98,454,000 in 
the first six months of 1953, up $1.8 
million over the same 1952 period. 
Gulf said it is continuing its exten- 
sive program for discovery and de- 
velopment of crude oil reserves and 
the expansion of transportation, re- 
fining and distribution facilities 


“where such improvements are needed 
to meet requirements, improve effi- 
ciency, or provide better service.” 


Platte Line to Grow 


Capacity of the 1,149-mile Platte 
Pipe Line will be expanded from its 
present -110,000 b/d capacity to 150,- 
000 b/d by early next year with 
the addition of two pump stations. 
New stations on the crude oil trunk 
line will be at Holdredge, Neb. and 
Gower, Mo. The present four stations 
are at Casper Wyo., Ogallala, Neb., 
Marysville, Kan., and Salisbury, Mo. 





DOUBLE-ACTION 
HAND PUMPS 


TOKHEIM FEATURES 


* Self-priming 
* Easy operation 


* Single Diaphragm—yet 
pumps on both back and 


forward strokes 
*% High suction efficiency 
* Rapid delivery 
* All-round reliability 














A superior transfer 
pump for you and 
your customers! 


For safer, faster, easier handling of 
petroleum liquids, this Tokheim 
double-action hand pump has 
no equal. Ideal for use around 
service stations and bulk plants 
—on trucks—in industry—on 
farms. Operates with a single 
sturdy diaphragm, delivering up 
to 20 gallons a minute in a con- 
tinuous flow. Available in sev- 
eral models—with hose or spout 
outlets—for drums or under- 
ground tanks. Call your Tokheim 
representative today or write fac- 
tory for literature and prices. 


Also available in Piston Type — 
with capacity of 30 gallons a minute. 


General Products Division 
TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT SINCE 1901 


1650 WABASH AVENUE 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


fectory Branch: 1309 Howord Street, San Francisco 3, California 
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Burning Oil Market Shows Slight Sign of Life 


Refiners in wholesale marketing districts east of the 
Rockies said they were beginning to receive a few “nib- 
bles” from burning oil buyers, but generally, prompt 
trading remained slow on all refined products during 
the first week of August. 

There were some exceptions. All types of residual 
fuel, for instance, were in good demand in the Mid- 
Continent as railroad buyers sought additional supplies of 
high or low sulfur No. 6 in the open market, and in- 
dustrial accounts asked for more low sulfur material. 
Also, residual was generally reported “in good shape” in 
other areas. 


Gasoline shipments continued heavy against contracts, 
but in most cases open market buyers apparently were 
well covered for the remainder of season. At least, few 
were in market for additional material, except in Central 
Michigan, where refiners reported the gasoline market 
tight, with some of the refiners themselves in the mar- 
ket as buyers. 


Gasoline prices were holding well in most areas, ac- 
cording to reports, although at some Great Lakes pipe line 
terminals, discounts (from low quoted Group 3 prices) 
were still offered by refiners to jobber accounts caught 
in “squeeze” by narrow margin between tank wagon 
and tank car prices. 


Prices for Grade 26-70 natural gasoline were up 0.25c 
in the Mid-Continent with sales reported Aug. 10 of 
five cars at 5.75c, Group 3 and three cars at 5.25c, 
Breckenridge. 


While the residual fuel market was in good shape, 
generally, and gasoline was “holding its own,” refiners 
were still waiting for the burning oil buyers to become 
active. 

At the Gulf, refiners said a few buyers were in market 
for fall and winter distillates, but added that they were 
“looking for bargains.” Some refiners at the Gulf were 
telling prospective customers that prompt purchase of 
No. 2 fuel would give them an option on additional ma- 
terial later in year. 

Recent rise in East Coast heating oil inventories, mean- 
while, tended further to slow trading in that area, with 
resellers playing a “waiting game” on summer-fills. 

In Western Penna., flurry of lubricating oil orders was 
reported by refiners, with buyers anticipating higher 
prices following increased crude prices in that area. 

Spokesman for Ashland Oil & Refining Co., and Ash- 
land’s subsidiary Freedom-Valvoline Oil Co., told NPN the 
posting of the two companies of $3.20 bbl. for Pennsyl- 
vania grade crude purchased in the Zanesville, Ohio, dis- 
trict is not being increased “at this time.” On Aug. 1, 
South Penn Oil Co. had advanced prices for other Penn- 
sylvania Grade crudes 13 to 15c bbl. (see Aug. 5 NPN, 
p. 53.) 

Crude oil supplies were more abundant than in recent 
weeks in the Gulf-Coast area, primarily because of re- 


ductions in refinery runs, according to reports. One in- 
. 


dependent refiner was said to have 300,000 bbl. of crude 
available for prompt sale. 

And while domestic crude supply in Texas was easing, 
Persian Gulf crudes were found to still be cheapest raw 
material for refiners on East Coast and in California, 
at last paid rates for ocean transportation (see p. 39). 

Meantime, Middle East crudes were reported to have 
“settled out” at levels which represent smallest increases 
made by principal producers following advance in prices 
touched off by Gulf Exploration Co. on July 10 (see p. 48). 


In other foreign developments, the Argentine Govern- 
ment was in the market for 15,000 metric tons (approxi- 
mately 112,000 bbl.) of minimum 45 cetane gas oil with 
bids to be submitted by Aug. 24. Inquiry stipulated that 
prices be quoted on C & F basis, Eva Peron (formerly 
La Plata), with delivery to be effected between Sept. 
20-30. 

LP-gas sales were up, but prices were still easy in the 
Mid-Continent (see p. 39). 

Retail gasoline price wars continued to break out in 
the East. Details follow. Prices are exclusive of state and 
federal tax, amount of which is shown in parentheses: 

Hartford, Conn. (6c) — Rash of retail price cutting, 
which carried service station posting for regular-grade 
gasoline down 5c below “normal,” broke out in Albany 
Ave. section of this city, sections of East Hartford, and 
late last week had spread to other Connecticut towns of 
Manchester, Glastonbury, South Windsor and Thompson- 
ville. 


Price war which first broke out in January 1951, with 
subsequent periodic ups and downs, abated again in mid- 
June of this year when tank wagon postings of major 
suppliers were upped following crude price advance. Since 
then, there have been “piecemeal” reductions to point 
where “many” stations are now posting 16.9c (“‘normal” is 
21.9c). While posted tank wagon prices in Hartford 
proper are unchanged at 16.3c, postings have dipped to 
as low as 13.4c in East Hartford and other nearby mid- 
Connecticut towns. 


Dealers as far away as Springfield, Mass., say they 
are losing gallonage to the Hartford area. “Customers are 
taking a dollar’s worth here, and running down to Thomp- 
sonville and other towns to fill up,” one Springfield dealer 
declared. 


Providence, R. I. (6c)—Retail gasoline postings dropped 
another 2c gal. the past week end in price war which 
started late in July (see July 29 NPN, p. 29). Private 
brand dealers reportedly are posting 15.9c gal. for regular- 
grade gasoline, and major brand dealers on Reservoir Ave. 
reduced to 16.9c. Elsewhere in city, major brand postings 
for regular range up to 18.9c. “Normal” retail for 
Providence is 21.4¢c NPN sources said. 

Sun Oil has reduced its posted tank wagon to 15.4c at 
Providence, and while tank wagon postings of other 
major suppliers are unchanged at 16.4c, reports are that 
dealers are being granted “voluntary allowances” of as 
much as 3.5c gal. 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Aug. 4 through Aug. 10) 


Monday 
Motor Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium): Aug. 10 
N, Tex, (Texas 4 New Mex, shpt. ogee 


W. Tex new Mex. stot 
E. Tex (ruck ‘Tos ons cecescecese 13.5 iss 
Motor Gaseline 90 Oct, (Premium): 
Okia., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ......-. 
Okla... Group 3 (Northern shpt.)...... 
Midwestern (Grou basis) ...... 
New Mex. shpt.).. 


(2)12.5-13.125 


N, Tex. (Texas 
ye Tex, (Texas & New Mex. 
Gent. ow. Tex, (Truck Tsp.) eecceces 


Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, (Premium): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. not}: 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 
E, Tex, (Truck Top) 


Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) ee 
Okla.. p 3 (Northern shpt.)...... 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) . 
Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.). 
Ww. Tex, pec & a 
. Tex, Pp.) 11.75-12.25 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct. (Regular): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New —. amet). a), 75-12.25 
E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) . 0.75 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) eecccece it: 75 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Seis: Group 3 (Okla. shpt. 
Grow 


10.625-11.125 
3 (Northern yer wy 
3 b 10.625-10.875 


Tos Pp.) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .... 


Motor Gasoline vo oe (Premium) : 
New York ha 

New York an barges 
Philadelphia 

a or barges 

Baltimo: 

Baltimore, barges 


Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Regular): 


New York harbor 
Yo = asaen, barges .... 


New 14.15-14.6 
way eo 
Phila 


13-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 





Balt ae (2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


Motor Gasoline: 
Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct, (Prem.) 15.15(2) 
> 14.15(2) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


By eo = Ogzegectn 
90 Oct. o> ° 


+2 poe: 25 


(2)12.5-13.125 

(6)12.375-13.125 

(4)12.375-13.125 
3-13.7, 


5-12.25 
11.75-12.25 


(2)11.75-12.25 
10.75 


14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
(2)14.5-14.6 
(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


Tuesday 
Aug. 4 


13.75-14.25 
13.5 


(2)11.75-12. caoay. 75-12.25 (2)11.75-12.25 
10.75 0.75 10.75 
11.75 i: 7 11.75 


10.625-11.125 10.625-11.125 0.625-11 


15.4-15.7 
15.3-15.6 
16(2) 


14:4-16.6 
4.4 
14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
(2) 14.5-14.6 
(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


14.15-14.6 
13-14.1 
(2)14. 5-14. 6 


14.4 
(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


13-14.1 

(2)14.5-14.6 

(2)13.4-14.8 
13.4 


15.15(2) 
*14.15(2) 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


15.5 
14.25 





GULF COAST 


Trade in Summer Doldrums 


Sale of 45,000 bbl. of kerosine at 9c per gal. was the 
only spot transaction reported at the Gulf during the past 
week, and most indications were that cargo trading was 
in the summer doldrums. Buyers were not yet prepared 
to consider cargo-lot spot offerings of heating oil, and 
also were refusing to consider fall and winter offerings of 
gasoline. 


Prices were unchanged, according to reports of re- 
finers, and indications were that there was continued 
firmness in “quality” gasoline prices, while kerosine and 
No, 2 fuel still were “easy.” 

As one trader described the gasoline situation, there 
were fewer buyers in the near-term market, but no in- 
crease in prompt offerings. Spot regular-grade testing 
87 oct. still was held for 11.75c and 93 oct. premium for 
12.75c. On the other hand, the recently small declines 
in gasoline inventories nationwide have caused some re- 
finer-buyers to believe that future requiremnts could be 
met from their own production without the aid of sup- 
plemental purchases. 


The distillate position still was “touch and go,” some 
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sources said. There were so few buyers of spot cargo 
lots that some refiners were adopting the attitude of 
refusing to make firm quotations unless an interested 
buyer was in sight. Refiners said, however, that they 
were beginning to receive “quite a few’ requests for 
No. 2 fuel shipments, either in cargoes or in barges, over 
the fall and winter period. One such request reportedly 
was met by arrangement to load out No, 2 fuel over the 
period from next October to April, 1954, at “low Oilgram, 
date of lifting.” 

Heavy fuel continued to be quoted generally at $1.85 
per bbl., and this price was said to be relatively firm. 
While not confirmed, a number of cargo lots of residual 
were said to have been sold at $2.10 per bbl., delivered 
to North-of-Hatteras points. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Buyers Deterred by ‘High’ Stocks 


Rising inventories of heating oils along the East Coast 
the past week, and gasoline stocks that fell only slightly, 
tended to deter buyers from making early commitments, 
according to reports of suppliers. 

“The slowest summer in years” was the way one major 
described the current season, adding that his distillate 
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fuel oil barge customers for the most part were holding 
off from making any commitments. 

Prices were reported unchanged, and trade sources 
generally described inventories of heating oils in primary 
storage as “high.” A Boston terminal operator said he 
had had to sell off 10 transport lots of No. 2 fuel to make 
room for an incoming cargo from the Gulf. And similar 
instances also were reported at New York when, in order 
to make room for incoming shipments, some suppliers had 
to lease storage on short-term basis for lots ranging up 
to 30,000 bbl. 

Gasoline prices for tank car and barge lots generally 
were firm, although most reports pointed to a loosening 
of supply position from that of recent weeks. 

One major supplier reported that a customer of his 
ordered 12 barge-lots of bunker “C” fuel for shipment 
up New York State canal prior to the closing of that 
waterway this fall, As far as spot barge sales of resid- 
ual to new customers were concerned, trading continued 
extremely quiet. 

Low rates for ocean black oil voyages from the Gulf 
and Caribbean for some weeks have unsettled the residual 
markets. On the other hand, a number of sources point 
to expanded use of bunker fuel by utilities and industrial 
companies, adding that inventories in the East are bare- 
ly higher than those of a year ago. At New York Har- 
bor, No. 6 fuel in barge lots was quoted at $2.25 gen- 
erally, and several sales of delivered cargo lots at $2.10, 
same as the contract price, were said to have been made. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Most Products Freely Available 


Free supplies of most products for truck transport 
shipment were reported by Chicago District suppliers 
in the week ended Aug. 8. At the same time, two refiners 
continued behind on lake shipments of fuel oils because 
of tanker tie-up earlier this summer. : 

Gasoline offerings began appearing the past week 
from sources where none was available the last week in 
July, and prices reportedly were easing. Refirted regu- 
lar-grade was said to be available at 13c, 12.75c, and 
12.625c, although no quotations below 12.85¢ were con- 
firmed. Shipments through contract channels were hold- 
ing up well but there was little open market demand, ac- 
cording to most reports. 

Distillate fuels also continued quiet, and several sources 
said they did not anticipate much improvement in sales 
prior to the end of August. 

Residual fuels were in good supply although prices were 
reported “fairly firm.” 

One supplier said that, because of the tanker strike 
early this summer, he was still about three weeks be- 


hind on light and heavy fuel shipments to other U. S. and 
Canadian lakeports. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 


Supplies of Most Products Ample 


Tank car trading in the Midwest continued virtually at 
a standstill the first week in August. Availability of gas- 
oline was sufficient to meet peak summer demand, and 
some refiners reportedly had “glutted” tanks of distillate 
fuels. Heavy fuel was the only item which was none 
too freely available, with prices relatively firm. 

Except for 0.25¢ advance, to 13.125c, Group 3, in his 
quotation for 90 oct. premium gasoline, prices reported by 
refiners for all products were unchanged. 

Despite the generally ample gasoline supply position, 
one large Independent refiner said he was temporarily 
short of product, but added that he had been able to ar- 
range for loan of 50,000 bbl. of regular-grade “on the 
(Great Lakes) line” with repayment to be made later. 

Tank car marketers said they were able to buy regu- 
lar-grade gasoline at prices 0.375c to 0.625c under re- 


finers’ quotations, for resale. Quotations reported by 
refiners were unchanged, ranging from 11.375 to 11.625c, 
Group 3. 

Tank car marketers also reported available distillate 
fuels, for resale, at prices as much as 1c gal. under the 
quotations reported by refiners. No transactions were 
disclosed, however. 

In contrast with light fuels, No. 6 prices were relative- 
ly firm, according to most reports. Completion of road 
oil sales for the summer in the near future may work to- 
ward easier residual supplies, some sources said. On the 
other hand, other sources declared that utility buyers are 
using considerably larger quantities of No. 6 fuel than 
in previous years, and this, they said, “eventually” will 
make for tighter supplies of residual. 

Resellers reported No. 6 fuel available at prices rang- 
ing from $1.00 to $1.05, Group 3, depending on sulfur 
content, while quotations reported by refiners ranged up- 
ward from $1.10. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Gasoline Tight; Other Products Easy 


Big demand in this vacation state has created the 
“tightest” market for gasoline they’ve ever seen, while 
the reverse was true for both light and heavy fuels, ac- 
cording to reports of Central Michigan refiners the past 
week. Quotations for all products were unchanged. 

Most plants were running at capacity to meet the 
heavy demand for gasoline, and while some refiners said 
their production was catching up with demand, inven- 
tories for the most part still were low. 

At the same time, inventories of distillates and residuals 
were building rapidly. Cooler weather in some parts of 
the state brought a “trickle” of summer-fill distillate 
orders, according to some refiners. 

Residual prices generally were described as “easy.” 


WESTERN, PENNA. 
Petrolatum Prices Edge Upward 


Petrolatum prices were advanced 0.5c per lb. by one 
refiner the past week, but quotations of refiners for all 
other products were unchanged despite the 13 to 15c 
boost in Penna. grade crude prices posted by Joseph 
Seep Purchasing Agency of South Penn Oil Co. on Aug. 1 
(see Aug. 5 NPN, P. 53). 

In commenting on the crude price increase, most re- 
finers said they were at a loss to find a product “area” 
which could stand higher prices, competitively, and help 
them to recover a portion of the higher raw material cost. 

Gasoline and distillate prices were advanced early in 
July, and some refiners were unable to make the in- 
creases stick, it was pointed out. Also, lubricating oil 
trading generally has been “disappointingly slow,” some 
refiners said, adding that wax and petrolatum markets, 
which have been tight for some time past, were not large 
enough to absorb all of the crude boost. 

As one refiner put it: “The crude boost should call for 
an increase of 0.375c in prices for all refined products.” 

However, some buyers apparently anticipated increases 
in refined products, for refiners in some instances re- 
ported a flurry of orders for bulk lubes, and branded 
motor oil sales were said by some to be “up considerably.” 
Approximately 145,000 gal. of 630 flash cylinder stock 
reportedly were sold for export but details of the trans- 
action could not be learned. 

Gasoline supplies continued short—shorter than a year 
ago, some refiners said. 

Petrolatum prices crept ahead as a third refiner ad- 
vanced his quotations 0.5c for all grades. Low quotations 
were unchanged, however, with Snow White at 6.875c Ib. 
and most refiners quoting upward from 7.375c. 

Distillate fuels remained quiet. 

Wax continued tight. 
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MID-CONTINENT 
No. 6 Demand Rises, Prices Unchanged 


Spot demand for residual fuel showed considerable im- 
provement in the Mid-Continent the past week, with sev- 
eral railroad and industrial accounts in the market for 
material to supplement their normal contract purchases. 
Gasoline withdrawals against contracts at northern pipe 
line terminals remained good, but distillates and lubricat- 
ing oils were slow. Little change was reported in price 
status of products. 

One sale of No. 6 fuel to a railroad customer at $1.15, 
Group 3, was reported, and an Oklahoma marketer said 
he had to pay $1.525 for No. 5 fuel that he purchased 
in Kansas. One refiner said he would be unable to take 
on additional No. 6 business “for the next several 
months,” adding that he was getting “premium above 
published prices” for his low sulfur fuel from northern 
steel mills. 

Marketer said his search for No. 6 for one railroad 
turned up some material at $1.15 but added that he 
couldn’t “find all they (his customer) need.” Both low 
and high sulfur No. 6 supplies were described as “tight” 
by most sources, whereas in past only low sulfur was on 
the “scarce” side. 

Refiners reported prices unsettled at some northern 
pipe line terminals, and several said they were having to 
give “discounts” to jobber accounts because of narrow 
spread between tank wagon and tank car gasoline prices. 
Gasoline movement north, however, generally was de- 
scribed as good, although shipments north by tank car 
were still slow. 

There still was no burning oil movement to speak of, 
according to reports. Refiners were getting a few calls, 
but buyers were “bargain conscious.” However, reports 
did indicate some firming in prices, with one reseller re- 
porting that his suppliers had raised their prices slight- 
ly to him. A week ago, this reseller paid “lc or more 
under published prices.” Last week, he said his suppliers 
were asking “0.75c under the market,” for resale. 

Lubricating oils were generally slow. 


LP-Gas Sales Up, Prices Easy 


Some producers of liquefied petroleum gases say their 
sales for 1953 to date are up an average of 10% over 
comparable period year ago, but majority of reports say 
that prices continue “very easy” in the Mid-Continent. 

One marketer, while reporting that propane “can be 
bought anywhere,” declared that his total sales of LP-gas 
to date this year have shown 21% gain over same period 
in 1952. 

Trading currently is slow, however, with occasional spot 
lots of propane reportedly moving “at 2.5c or below,” 
Group 3 basis. 

Contract prices of principal producers are unchanged 
at 3.5c for propane, and 3.75c for butane-propane mix 
and butane, Group 3 basis. 


Oil Price Index Unchanged 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale oil price index 
for distillate fuels showed increase of 0.5% which was 
of sufficient weight to override decrease in lubricating 
oils of 0.8% but did not change over-all index for week 
ended Aug. 4. Complete index, based on Platt’s Oilgram 
quotations, is shown below for weeks ended on dates in- 
dicated (1947-49 equals 100): 

Aug. 4 duly 28 

1953 1953 
Crude and products .. 116.4 116.4 
Crude 121.1 121.1 
Refined products 115.6 115.6 
Gasoline ............. 125.2 125.2 
Kerosine 112.4 112.4 


Distillate fuels 118.1 117.5 
Residual fuels 91. 91.6 


6 
Lubricating oils ...... 85.1 85.8 
79.5 


Natural gasoline 79.5 
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NPN Gasoline Index 
Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
16.51 12.70* 
16.51 12.68 
5.32 11.65 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for reguiar-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minais; Okla.. Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Guif Coast. 

Previous figures revised to read as follows: June 22, 
12.35; June 29, July 6 & 13, 12.68; July 20 & 27, 12.69; 
Aug. 3, 12.70, 











Persian Gulf Crude Still Cheapest 


At last paid rates for ocean transportation, Persian 
Gulf crudes at recently increased prices still are the 
cheapest source of raw material for refiners on the Hast 
Coast and in California, according to reports of oil and 
chartering sources. 

In fact, even with recent boost of 22c for 36 gravity 
oil in Persian Gulf, crude of this origin can lay down at 
Los Angeles cheaper than comparable oil can be pur- 
chased in nearby California fields. 

Part of the advantage of Persian Gulf crudes to East 
and West Coast refiners lies in fact that the long-haul 
voyages starting at Ras Tanura have carried lowest 
tanker rates, usually equivalent to USMC minus 50%. 

Only a slight advance in freight rate now would take 
away the competitive edge of Persian Gulf oi] on West 
Coast, whereas rate would have to rise to about USMC 
minus 25% before Persian Gulf loses its advantage at 
East Coast refinery points. 

At New York Harbor, crude from Persian Gulf has ap- 
proximately 1lic-per-bbl. advantage over similar crude 
originating at eastern end of Mediterranean. And eastern 
Mediterranean crude has about 18c-per-bbl. advantage 
over similar gravity Venezuelan oil laid down New York, 
the latter laying down East Coast approximately 5c cheap- 
er than similar oil of West Texas origin. 

One result of recent crude oil advances in foreign coun- 
tries, however, is that Venezuelan crude for shipment 
to California now is more costly, at USMC minus 45% 
ocean rate, than material can be purchased locally in 
West Coast fields. 

A comparison of laid-down costs of 36 gravity crude 
at New York and Los Angeles follows, using last paid 
rates of freight—Gulf-New York, USMC minus 25%; 
Venezuela-New York, USMC minus 40%; Venezuela-Los 
Angeles, USMC minus 45%; and Ras Tanura-New York, 
Ras Tanura-Los Angeles, and Sidon-New York, USMC 
minus 50%. 

To New York 

From From From 
Venezuela Sidon Persian Gulf 
Posted price .... §$2.99* $2.90 $2.59 $1.97 
Ocean freight ... 0.28 0.21 0.53 0.84 
i. eT ey a8 0.105 0.105 0.105 


$3.27 $3.215 $3.025 $2.915 


From 
U.S. Gulf 


(*)Includes gathering and pipe line charges from W. Texas 


To Los Angeles From 
From From Guijarral 
Venezuela Persian Gulf Hills (Calif.) 
Posted price ............ $2.90 $1.97 $3.24 
Ocean freight ............ 0.46 1.10 
Pipe line tariff ........ 


0.15 
eae sé ta0%s ; 


0.105 0.105 


$3.465 $3.175 $3.39 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes reported in domestic crude 
oil prices in week ended Aug. 8. For complete 
price schedules, see July 29 NPN, p. 38-39. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT AUGUST 10 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Pilatt’s OILGRAM Daily Oi) 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk eA such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 

© cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 

fineries - terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 

for crude oil and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
90 Oct. Prem. (2)12.5-13.125x 


84 Oct. Reg. .. seveees €2)11,5-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below 10.625~-11.125 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles Dist.: 
90 Oct, Prem. 


90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 
OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 

90 Oct. Prem. . .(6)12.375-13.125~ 
84 Oct. Reg. (7)11.375-11.625 


, 90 Oct, Prem. 
60 Oct. M & below ..... 10.5—10.875(2) 


80 Oct. Reg 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
90 Oct. Prem. . -(4)12.375-13. 125 


84 Oct. Reg. . :(6)11.375-11.625 
60 Oct. M & below. 10.625-10.875 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


93 Oct. 13.75-14.25 42-44 w.w. 
90 Oct. b> age 75(2) Range oil 
88 Oct. . 2.75 58 & 
84 Oct. 11. 78-12. 7 No. 
82 Oct. Re 


41-43 w.w. 


10.75-11.8 No. 
No. 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okia. shpt.) 


above D.I, Diesel. 
+ (2)11,.75-12.25 No. 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and: which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt's 
Price Service, Inc., eg West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
42-44 w.w. 

Tractor fuel 

52 & below D.I, Diesel.... 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 


(2)14.1-18.1 
(2)13.1-15.6(2) 


17.85-18.6 
15.85--16.1 


San Joaquin Valley Dist.: 


17.85-18.6 

15.85~16.1 WESTERN PENNA* 
Bradford-Warren: 
Kerosine 


bes re ee 11.55-11.95 
55 cetane Diesel 
1 


11.25(2) 
11.05—11.35 
el es 11.05-11.35 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.85 
OU City: 
Kerosine 
50 cetane Diesel .......... 
. _ 8.875-9.25 No, 1 fuel 
. » «(2)8.625-9.375 — : -— 
= o_o 36-40 gravity fuel ........ 
8(2) Pittsburgh: 
$1.10-1.30 Kerosine 
50 cetane Diesel 


8.875-9.25 
8.875-9.5 


11.55-11.95 





13.5 
13-13.75 
13 
11.75-12.25 
11.25-11.5 


11. 1-12. 23 
10. 5-i1. is 


13 
11.75 
10.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


90 Oct, 12.375-12.625(2) 
88 Oct. 12.375-13.375 
84 Oct. Reg 11.375-11.75 
82 Oct. Reg. 11.375-12.375 
60 Oct M & below 10.375-11.625 


WESTERN PENNA, 

Bradford-Warren: 

OO Get, Prem, 6 .ccsccccces 15.15(2) 
86 Oct. Reg. 14.15(2) 
On City: 

BO Geb. PYG, 2... cciccoces 
86 Oct, Reg. 

Pittsburgh: 


OO Gut, POM. «vcs cencces 15.5 
86 Oct. Reg. ...... ay 14.25 


15.15(2) 
14.15(3) 


OHI0—-Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


86 Oct. Reg. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 
(2)14.5-15.25 
14.25-14.75 
(2)13.5-14.125 
13.25(2) 


oa Prem. 
34 Oct. Reg. 


40 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


ae Shah ereccee (5)8.875-9. 25 
42-44 w.w. «++ (5)8.875-9.375 
Range oil ‘ 8.625-9 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... (3)8.625-9.375 
No. 1 fuel (5)8. > 875(2) 
No. 2 fuel —s -25 

No. 3 fuel 

No, 6 fuel 


(3)8.875-9.25 
(4)8.875-9.25 
111 (3)8.625-8.875(2) 
(5) 8.625-8.875 


(5)8-8.125 
$1.10-1.30 


N, TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
41-43 w.w, 9.2-10(2)x 
42-44 ww. 9.6: 

58 & above D.I. Diesel. 


25, 
(2)9-9.75(2) 
WO. GC BOE. c dectecsvcecie 


(2)$1.20-1.75 
W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


9.25 
9.75-10.75 
9.25-10.25 
9.25-9.75 


9-9.75(2) 
9-9.6 
8. ge 1 
9.625 
$1.25-1.60 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w. oe . 
58 & above D.1, Diesel... . 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations oniy) 
42-44 ww. 9.125-10.25 
52 & below D.I, Diesel ... 8.875-9.625 
= & above D.I. Diesel... - 8. oe 375 
oO, 

No. 2 fu 8-9.625 
No. 1.625-1.65 
No. oevpeere 1.15-1.35(2) 


No. 1 fuel 
No, 2 fuel (3) 10. 9-11.1 
36-40 gravity fuel (2)10.9-11 

* Prices of some refiners are subject to 0.5¢ 
gal, summer-fill discount. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 


(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 
Range oil ° 


Diesel (Light & Med.).... 


CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valiey Dist.: 
40-43 WLW, onc cece ceeess 


13.7-14.8 


14.3-14.8 


Stove dist. (PS 100) 
Les Angeles Dist.: 
40-43 ww. .. ee sesecee ay oe XT 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) a anys $1.80— 

Light fuel (PS 300 $2.25-3.30(3) 
Diesel fuel (PS 10.25-13.2 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 10.5-14.7 


13.7-14.8 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge ge F are to biend- 

= on freight basis shown Shipments 
y originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 

turing district.) 

FOR GRO oy 3 

Grade 26-7 SNS: 

FOB BRECKENKIDG: 

Grade 26- 70 .. 


«5.75 (Sale) 
x5. 25 (Sale) 
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LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales ES 
, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Neutrals—No. 3 col. — at 70° F. 200 
ee | at | rr 420-425 
p.t. 5 asks 


(s)23-24" 


(2)18-19 

(2)19-20 

(2)21-22(2) 
26(2) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 

Neutral Oils—Conventiona! 


Teenowmnnl 


DP. D. ee 
vis. D: 
wy. os > , 20.5-21.5 

10-25 p.p. . . vs 20.5-21 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. oe eé-ees 20.5 
Bright stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 
Neutral Otis—Solvent (96 v.i.) 
170-180 vis. ‘ 
200-210 vis. os 
BOS WRB, civcsictcces 


(2)23-25 


14.75-18 
15.25-18.25 
16.25-18.75 


Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r., olive green 


GULF COAST—Seivent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
steck—-Vis, at 210° 

150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 

test, 95 vi. 20.5—23 
Neutral Ojls—Vis. at | 95 ba _ p.t. 
100 vis. . 
he Pore 
300 vis. 
500 vis. 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 
(Vis. at 100° F. FOB 8. Tex., refineries for 
@omestic and/or expert shipment.) 


13. S16 
15-17(2) 
17-19.5 


12.25(6) 
13.75(6) 
14.75(6) 
15.75(6) 
16.75(6) 
-. (2)17.25-17.75(4) 

° (2)18-18.75(4) 


Color 
MED cap gers socee 
ae > concen 


12.25(5) 
13.75(6) 


6.75: 
«++ (2)17. 25-47. 75(4) 
; (2)18-18.75(4) 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 
Snow white ... chon ces 
Soft white .. 

Lily white . 

Cream white 

Soft yellow 

Light amber 


1 to 1.5¢ 


AUGUST 12, 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT AUGUST 10 
NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P, naphtha 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 
Benzol diluent 


12.375(3) 

12.875(2) 

12.875(4) 

11.875(4) 

12.875(3) 
. -€2)13.125-13.375 
(2)14.125-14.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 


ou City: 
Stoddard solvent .......... 16 
Pittsburgh: 


Stoddard solvent 16(3) 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
— points: 

V.M.&P. naphtha : 18.0 
Minera! spirits & stoddard 

solvent 17.0 
Rubber solvent 15.875 


E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent 12.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.5 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent 


ATLANTIO COAST 


V.M.&P. 
Naphthe 
New York 
Harbor ..... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Providence .... 


18(4) 
17.544) 


18.5(4) 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gai. 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Commercial Industrial 
Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor .... & 8 
Philadelphia oes 8(3) 83) 
Baltimore ceee eces 
Hastings eee. ses 
Gulf Coast 3.625(2) 3 .625(2) 
Houston 3.625 3.625 
DERSES nv cb ncngete 7 7 


District 





Coro] ‘by SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY  canwigt St. 


customer tanks 








New York 


Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 








lar business letterhead. No obli- 
gation on your part whatsoever! 
Mail your request today! Platt's 
OILGRAM Price Service, 1213 
W. 3rd. St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
Get theOILGRAM Habit! 


Read OILGRAM Daily— 
MONDAY through FRIDAY 





COMPLETE DAILY OlL PRICE SERVICE 
DIRECT from the Nation's Leading Oil Centers 


Timely, reliable market information when you need it most—delivered 
at your desk—by fastest mail—every morning! Buying, selling, trading 
facts! Accurate, daily price reporting of more.than 600 different prices 
of petroleum products from the nation’s leading oil centers. Rapid-fire 
market fluctuations compiled, recorded, produced and released through 
private wire facilities—backed by more than 30 years of expert NEWS 
and PRICE service publishing experience. SPECIAL!! One week trial 
subscription with our compliments. Just send your request on your regu- 


A McGRAW HILL PUBLICATION 











Oil PRICE SECTION 





WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 


122-124 A.M.D. ...eeeeees 5(4) 
124-126 A.m.p. 


SEABOARD 
Melting points are AMP, 3° 


prices 
are FAS; scale in’ bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
124-126 white 6.1(2) (2)5.5-6.1(2) 


7.95 
7.95(3) 
7.95(3) 


~ 
w 
hd 

+ GO Oana naa 
e+ © ate3 
~asoone 
aaa 


* BRELEEE 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries. 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


+++ €2)13.85-14.625 
(2)12.85-13.625 


++» -€2)10,.875-11.5 
9.875-10.5 


. 5, low sulfur ........ 6.75-6.9 

. 5, high sulfur .. ie me 75-7 (2) 
6, low sulfur . ° 5.9-6.375 
6, high sulfur .. - (€2)5.7-6 


U. 8. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker C Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Guif 
Tampico .......... o 95 
1.95 


Veracruz ° 
Minatitlan ........ 1.95 


Guaymas .......+. 2. 
Manzanillo ........ 2. 
2. 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © 
er Deep Tank Lots) (P.8. 200) (P.S. 400) 


San Pedro, Calif.. $4.20(5) $1.80(6) 
San Francisco .... 4.41(4) 
Portland, Ore, .... 4.62(4) 
Seattle, Wash. .... 4.62(4) 2.10(4) 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT AUGUST 10 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 
90 Oct. 86 Oct. 83 Oct. Kerosine 
Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Ne. 1 Fuel* # 
coos 14.15-14.6 cees (2)10.25-11(14) 
eeoee 13-14.1 esse (2)10.15-10.9(14) 
eves 5.2(7) 0ces 11.3(9) 
ouee : 13.4 11.1(9) 
cone @ 13.4 eeee 11(4) 
eee 12.3 10.3 
15.2 15.2(9) 14.2 10.95-11.2(15) 
sees (2)13.1-13.25 11(5) 
oces 11.5-12.5 ee eves 
° eoee oe 25-12.3 ovee 10-10.25( tt) 
do barges. “cays. 35-14, 3 cose 2-12.3 weee 9.625-9.75 
Jacksonville . al 4-14.7(5) esse (2918. 4-13.7(5) ° 11.8(11) 
Miami ...... 4.7 ones 13.7 cose 11.8 
Mobile ...... 1. 4(3) 13.4(3) Sees 11. a) 
New Haven . 16.5(3) cess 15(3) otes 11.148 
13.6 12.6 . (2)10. 1 tae 332) 
ee 10. 


12.6 ese 
13.3-13.7 ocee 11.05(7) 
4 13.4 ° 11.1(2) 
Philadelphia . 16(2) os (2)14.5-14.6 eces 10.85-11.1(9) 
do barges.. case ee 14.4 : 
Pt. Everglades 14.7(3) coe 13.7(3) cess 
Portland .... 16.8(4) ecee 15.3(4) oes 11. 05-11. 3(8) 
Providence .. 16.7(4) 7 15.2(5) dase 10.95-11.2(8) 
ee 14.4-14.7(3) eves 13.4-13.7(5) eos 11.8(7) 
Tampa 14.2-14.6(3) esee 13.2-13.6(4) ewes 11.7(8) 


he > pag 
N. 13.9-15.35 12.9-13.35 12.85 11(7) 
Ps} Correct on and since June 22: shown incorrectly in previous issues of NPN. 
(tt) Correct for July 20 also; shown incorrectly in previous issues of NPN. 


Gas House Shore Plants* ¢ Ships’ Bunkers ¢ 
Neo. 3 Fuel*# Gas Oll*# No. 4 Fuel Ne. 5 Fuel (50 cet., 55 4.1.) (45 cet., 45 €.1,) 
N. Y. Harb.(2)9.25-10(16) 10.1 (10)$3.22-3.78 10.15-10.4(7) $4.34(4) 
do barges. (2)8.9-9.9(16) - (10)3.19-3.68 2.74 0 eee . 
Albany .... 10.05-10.3(10)¢ 10.7 3.98 eas 10.7(4) acon 
Baltimore .. 9.85-10.1(9) sone 3.25(2) s 10.5(5) 4.34(4) 
9.85-10(5) vous 3.19 A sass seen 
9 9.4 9.4 3.74(2) 
9.95-10.2(15) .... . 4 10.6(6) 4.38(3) 
10.2(5) ° ove 10.3(2) 4.30(2) 
9.125-9.25 eine iF 9(2) 3.74(5) 
do barges. 8.5-8.625(2) eee cone ooee cove 
Jacksonville . 10.65(8) seee esse ows 10.65(6) 4.473(5) 
° ° ‘coke one 10.65(2) 4.473(3) 
10.2(2) A sane ose osbe oess 
9.95-10.1(10) $00 3.35 pew 10.5(5) eéne 
- _ 9.3(2) see eves -< 9.7(3) 3.74(3) 
100 05(6) . 3.20 2.75 awe 4.34(3) 
Philadelphia 9.85-10.1(9) \. 3.08-3.23(2) 2:84-2. 99(5) “10. 25-10.5(7) 4.34(4) 
do barges. 9.75-10(8) eevee Stns 
Pt.Evergiades 10.65(3) esas otee oes 10. 05(4) 4.473(4) 
Portiand ... 10.05-10.3(8) coos ee vee 10.7(4 cove 
Providence . 9.95-10.2(8) . cous 3.06-3.21(2) 10.6¢4) 4.38 
Savannah .. 10.65(7) peva ie a 2.80 10.65(5) 4.473(5) 
10.55(5) ieee nes ote 10.55(6) 4.429-4.431(4) 


‘ampa 
es aa ames 
c. 


0.2(7) 10.2 10.32) 4.30(3) 
mS Correct for July 13 also; shown incorrectly in previous issues of NPN. 


No. 6 Fuel 
Ne Sulfur 
Guarantee 
Barges 


$2.25(15) 


2.25(4) 
1.95 
2.29(5) 
2.20(3) 
1.95 
1.95(5) 
2.18(6) 
2.15(3) 
2.00 


2.13(4) 


(°y At Ailantte cast befineries and terminals south of Maryland, 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher 
north of and incl Diesel 


uding Charleston, oil and 
for kerosine and No, 2 fuel, are su ject to 0.5¢ 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT AUGUST 10 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. 8. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
Price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) '  ‘Kerosine & Light Fuels 

Grade 115/145 .... 19.75 41-43 w.w. Kerosine 

Grade 100/130 .... 18.25 9(2)-9.25-9.5—9.625(3)-9.75(3) 


Grade 91/96 : 
8.25(2)-8.5(2)-8.625(3)-8.75(4)-8.875 
Motor Gasoline 
93 Oct. Premium.. 
12.75(2)-12.875-13(2)-13.25(2) 
90 Oct. Premium... 12.25~-12.375-12.5 


87 Oct. Regular .. 

11.75(2)—11.875—12(4)-12.25 
83 Oct. «++ 11.25-11.375-11.5-11.75 
79 Oct 11-11.125-11.5 


10.5-10.75-11¢2) 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales 
taxes, etc., if any; FOB loading port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl, differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown) 


Persian Gulf 
Loading Port 
Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 
Fao, Iraq 
Umm Said, Qatar 
Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 


Diesel & Gas Olls 


43-47 Diesel Index. 
48-52 Diesel Index. 
53-57 Diesel Index. 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 


No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.60-2.65 
Bunker ‘“‘C’”’ Fuel.. $1.85(7)—1.90(2)-2.00 


8.375-8.75(2)-8.875 
8,5-8.875(2)-9-9.125 
8.625-9(2)-9.25 


Effective Date 
July 16, 1953 
July 16, 

July 16, 
July 16, 


Company Crude Gravity 
Anglo-Iranian Kuwait 31-31.9 
Anglo-Iranian Iraq 36-36.9 
Anglo-Iranian Qatar 40-40.9 
Gulf Exploration Kuwait 31-31.9 
M.E. Crude Sales Arabian 34-34.9 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia July 21, 
Socony-Vacuum Arabian 36-36.9 . Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia July 24, 
Socony-Vacuum Iraq 36-36.9 1. Fao, Iraq July 24, 
Socony-Vacuum Qatar 39-39.9° Umm Said, Qatar July 24, 


Eastern Mediterranean 
36-36.9 2.39 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 
34-34.9 2.35 Sidon, Lebanon 
Socony-Vacuum Arabian 36-36.9 2.39 Sidon, Lebanon 
Socony-Vacuum Iraq 36-36.9 2.39 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 
*Gravity shown incorrectly as 36-36.9 in Aug. 5 NPN. 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp, for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less 1c per bbl. 


Effective 
Date 
June 23, 1953 


July 16, 
July 21, 
July 24, 
July 24, 


Anglo-Iranian Iraq 
M.E. Crude Sales Arabian 


Price 
Crude FOB 
Bachaquero 14-14.9 ° Las Piedras or Amuay 
Tia Juana Heavy 19-19.9 . Amuay 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Las Piedras or Amuay 
Tia Juana Medium .... Amuay 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. ... 5 Amuay 
Tia Juana Light \ ly Amuay 
Las Piedras or Amuay 
Tucupido 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Puerto La Cruz 
Caripito 
Caripito 
Capure (Pedernales) 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
District 
New York, N. 
Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
NOPE, VO, o cose cccccccsesccesccces ee 
Charleston, 8. C. 
New Orleans, La, (Baton Rouge) 
Houston, Texas 


June 23, 
June 23, 
June 23, 
June 23, 
June 23, 
June 23, 
June 23, 
June 23, 
June 23, 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffale a 
90 Oct. Premium .. . ss tae 17.4 
15.9(2) 
12.45-12.7(3) 
11.95(3) 
11.2-11.45(3) 
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Refinery, 
Texas City, Texas 








for 
TANK CAR BUYERS 


. 
Uniform High Quality 
DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


PHONE 2-435] 
A, OKLA 











DEPENDABILITY 
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a 
TRANSPORTING AND 
” MARKETING QUALITY 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
MARTIN OIL COMPANY, INC. 


3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 








ag telaall Mote) ize) ) Wile) 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
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Market Place! 


Write today for Advertising 
Space Rates. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 


effect Aug. 10, 1953, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
38 offices, but subject to iater correction. 


tmepection fees as shown in next column, Gasoline taxes, shown in <= Ta 


separate column, include 2c federal, and state taxes; 
pe ay Bn oy Bn gy = ar 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


Atlantic 
Gasoline Kero. & 
P emmy 4 Grade) No.1 No. 2 
Fuel Fuel 
TW: rw. Taxes T.W. T.W. 


13.9 
14.25 
14.25 
14.25 
13.9 
13.3 


Allentown, 
Altoona 
Erie 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg ... 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

ing 
Wilkes Barre.. 
Williamsport .. 
—- 

Del. cae 

Hartford, 


= 
i) 


wm 
ABDAABSAAIAMsS 


Svracuse 

Watertown .. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Richmond, Va. . 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Jacksonville, 
Fla 


PAR D& HIS 
VCoerocCnonne 


ek et et ee 
So SeSeSsSOSOSOSSSOSSOSO & SEO9050555 


CO LPPPSPMSSSAVSANNSS A ARANAAIAAN 


2S 
-- 


Mineral Spirits V.M.£P. 
T.W. T.w. 
Philadelphia,Pa. .... 18.5 20.0 
Pittsburgh 22.0 23.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 


No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia,Pa. : 6.43 
Discounts: 

Kerosine and Nos. 1 & 2 fuels—Seasonal 
discount of 0.75c allowed at Wilmington, Del., 
and Pennsylvania points; 0.5c at all other 
points. ° 
Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 
at one time. Camden—Add 1c for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent 


(N. B. Prices are Continental’s 
tankwagon prices. Current 
prices may vary from 
because of local 


ald 
ati 
oow 


. 
. 
. 


~ 
> 


EEESEESSS 
Garonnonooo 


Salt Lake 
Twin Falls, Ida. 
Albuquer., N. M. 


eeetereeis 
Fate 
Bi 


TT eel 
. 2s 


CweowcaonFaonwe 
antrouucgooooooooo 


ara 
-—= 


. 
. 


aiso city and 


me fees per gal., 
> epeenin fied, are as 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
follows: 
e; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; IM, 3/100c; 


gasolin: Ind. 
2/25c; Kans. 1/1008; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200¢ ; Mo, 1/25c; Neb, 2/100c; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C, 1/4e; N. D, 1/20c; Okla, 2/25c; S. C. 1/8¢e; 8. D. 


1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c 


Kerosine inspection fees 


STANDARD OF 
CALIFORNIA 


San Fran., Cal. ... 


CHEVRON 
(Regular 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland. Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 
Tacoma 


Honolulu, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


~ 
@ . “ee a 

WON CAMWAABANAY 
> ® © 3 0 @ 00  ~3-3 00 OOO 
ooucouvacoucooo 


g 
sett 
Lnott 


San Fran... 
Los Angeles 
MO sace 


‘eee > 
* CeNnw 
_ eee 


+. Rote 
Own 


Honolulu 
Fairbanks 
Juneau 


ae ee ed 
+ BWOUWCAwWwWAUwnrny 
~~ 


WO A3 bo OH A Mt SD ns bt OD G0 bo 


Taxes: 


Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state, 


Honolulu—8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 3.5c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 
Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal, delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 5.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0c for 

. Marine trade and less 
le trade, Prices for 


-ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
for Chevron Supreme 
n 


gals. resid 
80/87 quantity delivered Prices, 2. 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 


Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 400 gals. & over. 
For other deliveries: less than 40 
8e; 200-399 gals., add ic; 40-199 gals., add 4c 
tank car/truck trailer, deduct . Salt Lame 
City posted tank truck price is for minimum 
40 gal, deliveries. 


Standard Diesel/Furnace Oi] & Standard 
Stove Oll—T.T. — are for deliveries of 400 
other deliveries: 40-199 

200-398 gals., add 0.5c; less 


Re- 
tail 
17.5 


17.5 
17.5 
17.5 


only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 


ESSO 
STANDARD 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark 

Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland 

} eg D. C.. 


: 


I 
= 


Charleston, Ww. Va.. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Hickory 

Mt. Airy 
Raleigh 

Salisbury ‘ 
Charleston, 8. c.. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, La... 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria ... 
Lake Charles 
Shreveport 

New Iberia ....... 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, Ark.. 


> Neh CONNDHAIWONDEH NY: 


ANH De RDN OHCOHRUDSOINOWHOASCURUWWHODS 
INH DIVA aD OHOCORAHDOINONNOACUBRIWWHOO 
BSSSSOSOS OOO OO SO OOS OOO SOOO OOOO SOOR 


CamH eae wwe: : 


teel Bhis. 
-M.&P. 
Newark, N. J. 
3.600 gals. & over... ; 19.5 
Steel bbls. d 25.5 
Baitimore, Md. 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis, 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. .. 
500-3,599 gals. .... 
3,600 gals. & over. 
Steel bbis. 


FUEL OILS—T.W. 
No. .2 No.4 No.6 

Atlantic City, N.J. M4. 
Newark 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Washington, D. c. 
Norfolk, Va ee 
Danville .... 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Roanoke .. 
Charlotte, 


$3. 744 $2. 836 
79 862.85 
4.05 2.89 


oeeeee 


WH OMI Oo wWIOM ee 


Salisbury ° 
Charleston, S, C.. .... 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 13.5 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices” do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 
Discounts: Summer-fill discount of 0.5c al- 
lowed on kerosine and Nos, 1 & 2 fuels. 
Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No, 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 


price is $2.83 per bbl. 
(Prices are per imperial gal.; te 


IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8. 


Ol subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso 


z 


af 


St. John’s Nfid,. 
Halifax, N. 8. 

St. John, N. B. . 
Charlottetown, < E.l. 
Montreal, 

Toronto, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 


ery rence rerererel rr 
NeNESNunuEEES 
OCR H NADH HEWN" 


w 
ot 


10. 
(*) Price ts for Esso Extra (Premium). 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are taxes 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM 
Mobilgas a: Grade) 


Dir. Dir. 
T.C. Tw Ww. T.W. 


Mobilfuel 
T.W. 
13.7 


Diesel 
T.C. 
New York City: 

Manh. 


: SS: 
tetete tots 
Swen ee 

** bal 
Seeee2 


eee eee 
Ss: 

~ 

2G 
SASeas 


Saawa@urAwee: Saornooave 


Mt. Vernon 
Plattsburg 
Rochester 
Syracuse .. ‘ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Danbury . 


* oO. 
ena: apnea: me: 
Ll 
ERESEEE 
er HACC URRae- a. 


 Luomeecome: on: 
J 


: BwWooo- 
>; BwOKe: 
“oo 
et tt et et ee 
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Spirits 

V.M.&P. Naphtha 23.5 20.5 

Taxes: N.Y.C. prices are ex 3% city sales tax, Syracuse prices ex 2% city sales tax, applicable to price of pe h - (ex tax). 

Discounts: Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat—New York City & Mt, Vernon prices subject to 0.5¢ discount, except on tank wagon discount is applicable 
only to deliveries of 300 gals. or more; al] prices (tank car, yard & tank wagon) at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—New York City (Kings & Richmond) tank car prices subject to 0.5c discount; New York City & Mt. Vernon tank wagon prices 
subject to 0.5¢ discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more; tank car and tank wagon prices at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount and tank 
wagon prices subject to *paditional 0.5¢ discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more, 

Notes: Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
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6. 16.5 2 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w 
Notes: Kerosine, Nos, 1 and 2 Fuels—Prices are for 100 gals. or more. 50 to 99 gals. add ic per gal., 


1-49 gals. add 2c per gal. 
Naphthas & Solvents— T.W. and prices are for deliveries of 500 gals. or more. For other deliveries: 150-499 gals., add 2c; 
gals., add 5c. 


Renown (third grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless other Wise noted. 8.8, prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard 
of Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. 


Gaso- Kero- 100 100- 
gals. 174 
& over ei 
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Road Tax by supporting 


“4 14. 
purchase with State Tax ineemption Porm 
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1%- 350 1,000 
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gals. & over & over 
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Fire-Chief Gasoline 
(Regutar Grade) 
Dealer OGnaxoline 
T.w. Taxes 

.0 
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1-99 gals 

100-149 gals. 

150 gals. & over .... 
100-399 gals. ........ 
400 gals. & over 


co 


Dallas, Tex 

Ft. Worth ...... 
Wichita Falls .. 
Amarillo 

Tyler ~~ 

El Paso ........ 
San Angelo .... 
Waco oeetes 
Austin 

Houston 

San Antonio .... 
Port Arthur .... 
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tax these city & 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham. le 
county; Montgomery, ic city & le county; Pen- 
sacola, ic city Other taxes not included is 
prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
osine ic; Missiesippi, kerosine 0.5c. 


Notes: 


1-749 gals. , — 
750 gals. & over ane 


Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes 1 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnac 


Noncoeoxnrooonm 
DAAARAARAHRAHHR 
coocoooooo 


oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to 
added where applicable. 


* “Temporary”’ price. 
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Notes: Grete t.w. prices apply also to al 
s with minimum delivery 





of 50 A.J 


Consumer t.W. prices are same as net dealer 
prires 

*Correct for June 24 also; 
in previous issues of NPN 


shown incorrectly 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
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STATISTICS 





GASOLINE STOCKS 





"1949 





1950 1951 


JULY 


1952 | MAY 


JUNE 
1953 


JULY 








Gasoline Stocks 

East of Rockies 
Bbis. 

94,607,000 

95,729,000 

.. 106,333,000 

. 102,071,000 

. 123,342,000 

126,581,000 

135,582,000 


RESIDUAL STOCKS 


West of Rockies 
Bblis 


16,610,000 
15,326,000 
15,149,000 
14,495,000 
20,081,000 
20,384,000 
20,833,000 . 





1949 





1950 


1951 
JULY 


1952 | MAY 


JUNE 
1953 


JULY 








(July 31) 
(July 31) 
(July 31) 
(July 31) 
(July 31) 


(June 30) ... 


(May 30) 


Residual Stocks 
East of Rockies 
Bbis. 

29,133,000 
25,424,000 
28,889,000 
36,018,000 
30,125,000 
27,069,000 
25,691,000 


West of Rockies 
Bbis 


36,951,000 
16,741,000 
16,274,000 
16,227,000 
19,422,000 
16,702,000 
16,104,000 
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1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1953 
1953 


DISTILLATE—-KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 








1949 


1950 


1951 
JULY 


1952 | MAY 


JUNE 
1953 


JULY 








Distillate and Kerosine Stocks Combined 


(July 
(July 
(July 
(July 
(July 
(June 
(May 


320 


31) 
31) 
31) 
21) 
1) 
30) 
31) 


East of Rockies 
Bbis. 
83,507,000 

72,605,000 
98,079,000 
. 103,694,000 
120,597,000 
98,660,000 
87,422,000 


CRUDE Oil STOCKS 


West of Rockies 
Bbls. 
12,872,000 
13,101,000 
8,735,000 
9,468,000 
12,786,000 
11,281,000 
10,591,000 








1949 


1950 


1951 
JULY 


1952 | MAY 


JUNE 


JULY 
1953 








Crude Oil Stocks* 


East of Rockies 
Bbis 


(July 31) 
(July 31) 
(July 31) 
(July 31) 
(July 31) 
(June 30) 
(May 31) 


* Includes foreign. 


. 231,872,000 


206,630,000 
220,171,000 


. 243,867,000 


242,741,000 


.. 246,731,000 
. 245,435,000 


34,873,000 
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STATISTICS 





RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION Crude Runs to Stills 
& RUNS TO STILLS 


CRUDE PRODUCTION vs 884,700 





955,000 
985,200 
1,053,200 
1,043,000 
1,084,500 


West : a 
/ 

1949 (July) .. 906,900 
1950 (July) . 881,900 
1951 (July) . 200 970,500 
1952 (July) . , 986,400 
1953 (July) ........ ‘ 1,016,100 
1953 5 diel 1,013,500 
1953 1,003,100 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 


MIMS 


(Figures used for charts and tables are from Bureau of 
Mines report for 1949-1952 and May, 1953. The fig- 
ures for June and July, 1953 are from API weekly 
] statistics—figures used are for date nearest to end of 
1949 1950 1951 month and will be revised as Bureau of Mines reports 
become available. Stocks figures for 1953 are on new 
JULY basis due to transfers and additions of stocks in new 
facilities.) 
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Gasoline Consumption by States, April 1953+ 
(American Petroleum Institute) 
Month of 


Mar. 1953 Apr. 1953 
Gallons Gallons 


: 
z 
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Alabama .. 61,138,000 

27,231,000 

37,796,000 

EP LEH 380,247,000 

Colorado ; 45,721,000 

Connecticut 41,742,000 
Delaware .........654.. 9,650, 

District of Columbia... . 16,730,000 

107,085,000 

82,375,000 

17,619,000 

201,505,000 

117,874,000 
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New Mexico 

New York 
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Daily Average 
Change from previous year: 
Total change 
Percentage change in Daily Average 


t In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable or 
nontaxable purpose. 

t These are state tax rates per gallon. In addition there is the federal tax of 2c per gal. 

* Revised in January. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


50 per column inch. 


UNDISPLAYED: ‘For Sale’, ‘“Wanted to Buy”, “Help Wanted"’, 


: lianeous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 


“Business portunities’’, 


charge $7.50 per insertion. 





CLASSIFIED 


Box nu 


“Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge §3 per insertion. 
x counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





For Sale 


1—56600 GALLON, 5 COMPARTMENT, Butler, 
clean, good tires, $2,950.00. Bruce E. Hackett 
Company, 621 West 58th St., Highland 1385, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE: TWO BOWSER FIG. 445-350K- 
3 inch meters, including ticket printers. One 
Fig. 729-3 inch air release. Two Fig. K30-3 
inch strainers. This equipment is in good 
condition, used less than two years. 
at one-half price, a total of $600.00. 

South Main Street 


FOR SALE: FRUEHAUF 5000 gallon, 3-com- 
partment, excellent condition, new paint, 
$2,850.00. 1948 Butler Twin 5000 gallon, 3- 
compartment, $2,200.00. tler 

Company, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 
26, Missouri. Phone BEnton 7400, extension 


FOR SALE: NEW DEMONSTRATOR FOR 
SALE. 6300 gallon, 3-compartment tandem. 
No tires. Net $4,700.00. New insulated tank. 
4000 gallon tandem, with burner. New insulat- 
ed tank. 5000 gallon tandem with coils. Prices 

Company of Lancaster, 


Wanted To Buy or Lease 


GOING BUSINESS: INDEPENDENT retail 
chain or station, anywhere in Southeast: Give 
full particulars, please. Confidential. Bex 803. 


WANTED TO LEASE OR BUY FILLING 
stations in the South. Prefer large traffic 
with big frontage. Central locations with less 
traffic in towns of 5,000 to 15,000 will be con- 
sidered. Write all particulars to Box 809. 


Wants New Lines 


OU Co., Inc., 123 
ndiana. 


on requvst. 
1 Lancaster, 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR WITH EXPERI- 





WE TRADE 





621 West 58 St. 





WE FINANCE 


LATE MODEL TANK TRAILERS 


Write, wire, call, Hiland 1385, Every unit worth the money. We 
can arrange delivery, see us for your needs. 


BRUCE E. HACKETT COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


ENCE, sales and service organization and 
warehouse facilities covering Eastern Canada, 
interested to receive propositions on gasoline 
pumps, compressors, automobile lifts or any 
equipment or accessories sold to service sta- 
tions, garages and oil companies. R. St. 
Germain, 6568 L M 


i, Que- 
bee, Canada, 





For Sale 





FOR SALE 


8 Storage Tanks 
15,000 Gallon Capacity 
Horizontal welded 
All new in 1946-1948 


WEINSTEIN CO. 
P. O. Box 804 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Phone 6-154 




















Mid-East Postings Settle at Low Boosts 


With Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. cutting back 
its price for Kuwait 31-31.9 gravity oil 3c to $1.72 bbl. 
in Persian Gulf, prices for Middle East crudes have now 
settled out at levels which represent smallest increases 
made by principal producers following advance in prices 
touched off by Gulf Exploration Co. on July 10. 


First companies to advance prices—Gulf Exploration 
in Persian Gulf, and Anglo-Iranian in Persian Gulf and 
Eastern Mediterranean—upped their postings straight 
25c bbl., other companies pared these increases down, to 
10c Mediterranean, 17c for Iraq, 22c for Arabian and 
Kuwait, and 25c for Qatar in Persian Gulf. 


Comparison of prices currently posted by principal in- 
ternational oil companies follows: 


Effective Ant. of 
Gravity Price Date lacrease 
36-36.9 
34-34.9 
36-36.9 
32-32.9 
36-36.9 
36-36.9 
31-31.9 
31-31.9 
31-31.9 
31-31.9 
39-39.9 
39-39.9 


Company Crude 
Esso Export .........Arabian 
Mid-East Crude Sales. . Arabian 
Socony-Vacuum Arabian 
Esso Export Basrah 
Shell Oil ............. Iraq 
Socony-Vacuum ...... Iraq 
Anglo-Iranian ........Kuwait 
Guif Exploratio Kuwait 
Shell Of] ............. Kuwait 
Socony-Vacuum Kuwait 
Shell Of] ............, Qatar 
Socony-Vacuum ...... Qatar 
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Eastern Mediterranean 

Esso Export .........Arabian  36-36.9 
Mid-East Crude Sales..Arabian 34-34.9 
Socony-Vacuum ......Arabian  36-36.9 
Anglo-Iranian 36-36.9 
Shell Oil 36-36.9 
36-36.9 
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Crude Rise Hits Price Spreads—IPAA 


Full impact of increases in crude oil and refined prod- 
ucts prices which started in mid-June is apparent in price 
averages for July reported by Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America. : 

Spread between crude and products averages, including 
California, increased 6c bbl., from $1.00 in June to $1.06 
in July, while for area excluding California, crude-prod- 
ucts spread declined 2c, from $0.84 to $0.82 bbl. 

National spread for July was same as for July 1952. 

IPAA’s averages for July 1952, and June and July 1953, 
compare as follows: 

Table 1—California Included 


Refined products in 9 duly dune 
3 1952 1953 


markets: 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.) ............. 11.44 11.94 


Kerosine (c gal.) ... eal an od at 9.94 10.25 
Light Fuel (c gal.) .......--.--0-5- 8.53 8.78 
Heavy Fuel (c gal.) 3.72 3.61 
Average above 4 product 

ee OU er Serer re 8.61 8.88 
Dollars per bbl. . 3.73 
Crude Pet. in 8 areas (§ bbl.) t 2.73 


Table 2—California Excluded 

Refined products in 8 June 

Refinery markets: 1953 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.) a> ° 11.65 
Kerosine (c gal.) a vt ' 9.36 
Light Fuel (c gal.) ...........4... § 8.35 
Heavy Fuel (c gal.) .......-.-..5-. . 3.44 
Average above 4 products: 
Cents per gal. 8. 8.58 
Dollars per bbl. . 3.60 
Crude Pet. in 7 areas (§ bbl.) y 2.76 


Prices shown above are weighted averages based on low quotations 
as published in NATIGNAL PreTROLEUM News, and prepared by IPAA to 
reflect trend in oil prices and should not be interpreted as showing 
actual sales realization for producers or refiners. 

(See Dec. 10, 1952, p. 53 for weights allotted by IPAA to the various 
refinery districts, products and crude). 
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SERVICE STATION fronts bulk plant of George Field. Behind station, at far left, is end of loading rack. 
of stores which Mr. Field leases for a percentage 


rd 


In background is block 


Wide-Angle Selling Cuts ‘Soft’ Spots 


By FRANK BREESE 
NPN Staff Writer 


In the heart of Oregon’s Rogue 
River Valley a Signal Oil Co. con- 
signee has built a sound oil market- 
ing operation by not “putting all his 
egrs in one basket.” 

That consignee is George Field, 
who operates the Olympic Petroleum 
and Equipment Co. in Medford, Ore., 
on the theory that the way to sur- 
mount seasonal slumps—a big prob- 
lem in the Medford area—is to build 
a solid trade with as many types of 
oil consumers as poss-ble. 

His objective is to obtain a bal- 
ance between service station ac- 
counts, logging trade, farm accounts 


LOADING RACK is directly behind station. 
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and heating oil users. By reducing 
his dependence on a single type of 
customer, he is shielding his business 
from the perils of a poor season. 
Mr. Field markets in Jackson 
County, with a population of 65,000. 
It depends on logging, fruit-growing 
and fishing and hunting enthusiasts 
for its livelihood. Any of these three 
may slump at any given season, so 
Mr. Field’s preventive measures are 
not the result of being overcautious. 
A recent phase in this diversifica- 
tion was the launching of a formal 
TBA program. 
* “The program is being carried out 
gradually and still has far to go,” Mr. 
Field said. “We prefer to move slow- 


ly and try to build a well-anchored 
TBA market rather than plunge into 
2” 

Mr. Field previously handled small 
amounts of tires, tubes and batteries. 
Since July he has added substantial- 
ly to his inventory (now estimated 
at between $35,000 and $40,000, in- 
cluding consigned products) and has 
shifted from passive to aggressive 
selling. But he hasn't taken on any 
more personnel, established any in- 
centive program or gone in for an 
extensive and varied line of acces- 
sories. 


The Formula — Two things have 
veen done to stimulate buying: 
He has given station dealers and 


In the foreground Mr. Field talks with his two partners and Signa! Oi! representa- 
tive. Bulk plant storage is underground. 
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DIVERSIFIED SELLING 





MARKETING VETERAN—George Field, center, has been in the oil business for 27 
Here he talks with partners Harold B. Looper, left, and Jack J. Dougherty. 


years. 


ces) 


Partners share 45% interest in the firm 


other accounts advantages he gets on 
pr:ce breaks, which influence them to 
try his TBA line. 

—He kas put a lot of emphasis on 
giving good service to customers. 

As a result, many Signal dealer 
outlets which have purchased from 
various sources are now buying ex- 
clusively from Olympic Petroleum; 
he has been selling merchandise tu 
non-Signal stations for the first time; 
numerous commercial accounts are 
ouying TBA from Mr. Field under 
the new program. 

Competition in the TBA field is hot 
in Medford, he reported. Two big tire 
companies have TBA stores and sev- 
eral loca! firms are active in the tire 
market. 

“Olympic’s total business runs 
about $1 million a year,” said Mr. 
Field. “Our TBA business is running 
about $50,006 a year and the poter- 
tial is around $100,000. So those 
TBA dollar figures constitute an im- 
portant segment of the gross.” 

Credit is No. 1 problem of the dis- 
tributorship. Principal source of the 
problem has been the small logr-~- 
but experience has taught Mr. Field 
that the best solution is to be cau- 
tious. 


“Bad debt losses used to run about 
1.5%, but they’ve been reduced to 
0.5%,” he said. “Collections have 
been fair except where we have gone 
overboard on loggers. That has 
caused one of the worst credit prob. 
lems we ever had.” 

During the logging season, the 
logger accounts represent about 15% 
of his business. Logging attracts 
young men because of the promise of 
quick and large returns. Most smell 
loggers have one-man operations. 
They buy a logging truck priced at 
$12,000 to $18,000, make a down pay- 
ment, and have monthly payments 
of $400 to $600 to meet. 


“During the season, from May to 
December, they can gross $120 a day, 
hauling two or three loads a day,” 
Mr. Field commented. “However, a 
truck failure or an accident may re- 
sult in huge repair bills and paralyze 
the logger’s earnings. Overnight, a 
logger can go broke.” 


Small Start — When Mr. Field 
moved to Medford in 1934 and took 
over a Richfield distributorship, his 
volume was 19,000 gal. He doubled 
it his first year. By 1935, it was over 
70,000 gal. Today he reports that it 
is more than 200,000 gal. a month. 

Olympic Petroleum has 14 retail 
service station accounts. Two are 
company-owned; three are lease-sub- 
lease arrangements; four are owned 
by Signal and leased out, and five 
are dealer-owned. He has about 350 
commercial and farm accounts—in- 
cluding service stations—and 250 to 
300 heating oil accounts. Winter 
heating oil business offsets the loss 
of gasoline volume, he said. 

After World War II, Mr. Field took 
in two veterans as partners. Harold 
Looper, 37, who had been an employe 
since 1936, is vice president. He is 
the outside man and works on sales 
and truck operations. Jack Dough- 
erty, 35, secretary, is the inside man 
and watches the details. 

Mr. Field, who has 55% interest 
in the company, is the president and 
general manager. 

His personnel consists of seven 
service station operators, three trans- 
port drivers, one mechanic and one 
office clerk. Rolling stock includes a 
7,200-gal. truck and trailer transport, 
three tank trucks (1,250-gal., 1,150- 
gal. and 1,100-gal.) and a pickup for 
TBA and drum goods. 

Tanks Are Buried—The bulk plant 
has 100,000-gal. of underground stor- 
age: three 4,000-gal. tanks (solvent, 
kerosine and white gasoline), one 
26,000-gal. tank for Diesel, one 24,- 


000-gal. and one 12,000-gal. for reg- 
ular gasoline, one 13,000-gal. for 
premium, and one 13,000-gal. for 
stove oil. 

Olympic Petroleum occupies a 200 
x 280-ft. site. In the center is a 
canopied, two-island service station 
with eight pumps and four 1,000-gal. 
storage tanks. Behind the station is 
the loading rack. To one side is a 
row of buildings which house an of- 
fice, garage and a 60 x 40-ft. ware- 
house where a complete line of oils 
and greases is stocked. 

On the other side of the site are a 
cafe and wash rack. Those conces- 
sions are leased out and Olympic re- 
ceives a percentage of the gross. 

Net worth of Olympic Petroleum is 
estimated at $200,000 by Mr. Field. 


Lumber, Too — As a further ex- 
ample of Mr. Field’s diversity, he 
also has two truck and trailer lum- 
ber-carriers (as distinguished from 
the logging trucks) which operate all 
year, and 360 nearby acres awaiting 
development. 

Petroleum supplies are trucked in 
118 miles from Crescent City, Calif., 
by the company. These are barged 
from the San Francisco Bay area by 
Oil Terminals Co., which built a mar- 
rine terminal at Crescent City (see 
Nov. 14, 19F1 NPN). 

Previously, Olympic Petroleum had 
a fleet of three 7,200-gal. truck and 
trailer rigs which plied between Med- 
ford and the Bay area. Now one 
7,200-gal. transport, making 30 trips 
a month, keeps the tanks filled. 

An additional expense has crept 
into the Crescent City haul with the 
recent increase in Oregon’s ton-mile 
tax rate,” said Mr. Field. “Our rate 
is 7c a mile for the 77-mile stretch 
in Oregon, both outgoing and incom- 
ing, even though the transport is 
empty on the outbound run. That’s 
a total of $10.78 a trip.” 


Costly Trips — Mr. Field raid he 
pays an average of $300 a month, or 
$3,600 a year, on a single rig. 

“The legislature recognizes the in- 
equity in this rate for proprietary 
petroleum haulers,” he added. “But 
it will take some time to change the 
law again.” 

Truck business is not good, al- 
though Medford is astride Highway 
99, because the gasoline tax rate is 
1.5c per gal. higher in Oregon than 
in California (8c to 6.5c). Since 
Medford is less than 30 miles from 
the border, trucks fill up before leav- 
ing California, or try to make the 
border if they’re going south. 

The character of the community is 
reflected by the company’s main serv- 
ice station. Three mammoth signs 
are posted on a wall behind the pump 
blocks. One is a map of Oregon; 
another lists mileage to points of in- 
terest, and the third is a map of 
southern Oregon’s recreational area. 

Two other signs catch the eye: 
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Phe S & H Green Stamp premiums, 
advertised in a neon; a sign announc- 
ing acceptance of all oil company 
credit cards. 

Olympic’s universal credit card ar- 
rangement is through National Credit 
Card, Inc., Portland, Ore. Mr. Field 
estimates the service has increased 
his gallonage by 4,500 gal. a month, 
between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 


Radio Advertiser—Olympic’s adver- 
tising and sales promotion is con- 
fined to occasional newspaper ads and 
sponsorship of public service radio 
programs. When the state legisla- 
ture is in session, it sponsors “Salem 
Agenda,” a weekly half-hour show 
explaining current bills before the 
legislature. 

The whole operation is rather in- 
formal, with little turnover in the 
bulk plant staff. Jim Henry, in 
charge of service station operations, 
is responsible for hiring and familiar- 
izing operators with service station 
routine. Mr. Field’s responsibility is 


keeping his stations in good opera- | 


tors. 

At 50, Mr. Field is a marketing 
veteran of 27 years. Most of that 
time he has been a wholesaler, al- 
ternating between commission and 
jobber operations. 

He was born in Toronto, Ont., and 
in 1926 moved to Los Angeles where 
he became a service station operator. 
Later he joined Richfield as a train- 
ing station instructor. 

He held various jobs in Richfield’s 
marketing department, including su- 
pervisor of beacon stations and air- 
ports, assistant manager of contracts 
and leases in the northern division, 
and manager of service stations in 
that division. 





During the period Richfield went | 


through receivership, Mr. Field was | 


shifted to southern Oregon as a dis- | 


trict supervisor. In 1934, he re- 
signed to become distributor of Rich- 
field products in Jackson County, of 
which Medford is the county seat. 

After the Richfield reorganization 
in 1937, Mr. Field became a commis- 
sion distributor. Ten years later he 
became an independent jobber han- 
dling Olympic Refining Corp. prod- 
ucts, accounting for the company’s 
prevent name. 

When his supplier was caught in 
the supply squeeze, Mr. Field shifted 
to a Signal commission distributor- 
ship. 

George Field lives with his wife, 
Marjorie, in a rustic, 7-room house 
he built on his 7-acre site overlook- 
ing the Rogue River. 

He is a member of the Masonic 
Order, Shriners, Elks, University 
Club and Rogue Valley Country 
Club. Mr. Field is past president of 
Chapter 16 of the Footprinters (law 
enforcement officers and business 





men) and past captain of the Jack- 
son County sheriff's mounted posse. | 
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Other States Defend Texas 
In New ‘Tidelands’ Fight . 


The attorneys general of 27 states 
will defend Texas in the suit filed 
by Attorney General Tom Gentry of 
Arkansas in the Federal District 
Court against the new “tidelands” 
law. 


The law recognizes state ownership 
of submerged lands within historic 
boundaries. In Texas’ case, this is 
10.5 miles into the Gulf of Mexico, 
the low tide mark in 1846 when Texas 
joined the United States. 


Supporting Texas are the attorneys 


* general of: California, Colorado, Con- 


necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington and Wy- 
oming. 


Indiana Standard Builds 
New Products Terminal 


Standard Oil Co, (Ind.) is building 
a distribution terminal near Ottum- 
wa, Iowa, on its recently completed 
12-in. products pipe line from the 
Sugar Creek, Mo., refinery to Du- 
buque, Iowa. 

Scheduled to begin operating early 
next year, the line will supply gaso- 
line and fuel oil to about 90 Indiana 
Standard bulk plants from the Mis- 
sissippi River west to Des Moines, and 
from south of Cedar Rap'ds to a 
limited area in northern Missouri. The 
terminal will handle about 1,100,000 
bbl. a year with its four tanks. 
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..» for fost filling of equipment, 
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TWO NEW STATIONS a year, such as the one shown here, is the aim of the Crites 


Oil Co. in Fort Worth 


Hard Work Is Jobber's Success Formula 


Starting on a “shoe string” in 1946, 
E. F. Crites built Crites Oil Co., of 
Fort Worth, to 1 million gal. in one 
year and now does 4 million gal. 
yearly volume, an increase of 300%. 

Mr. Crites, a Skelly jobber, attrib- 
utes his success to hard, steady work, 
finding the right service station lo- 
cations, and building on a cash basis. 

“We own six outlets now and will 
continue to build more,” said Mr. 
Crites. “We are trying to build two 
new stations each year. Our expand- 
ing is slow, since we do it on a cash 
basis. When a new station is opened 
it is completely clear of debt. 

“It’s a problem to show a contin- 
ued, steady improvement in business,” 
he added. “You have to buck the big 


major companies on one hand, with 
their capital for buying good station 
locations and their well-adverticed 
product, and the large independent 
price cutter on the other. In spite of 
this, we’ve steadily increased our sta- 
tion gallonage and commercial ac- 
count business.” 

Crites Oil recently entered the 
TBA business on a _ factory-direct 
shipment basis. ‘““We plan to adopt a 
budget-celling plan in the near fu- 
ture,” said Mr. Crites. To accommo- 
date the TBA activity and their in- 
creased business, they built a 3,000- 
eq. ft. clay tile warehouse and office 
building. 

Prior to opening his Skelly jobber- 
ship, Mr. Crites was a commission 


Independents Like 
ERIE ENAMEL 








NAME 


agent for another major oil company 
in Fort Worth. He got into the oil 
business as a teen-ager. 

His son, E. J. Crites, Jr., 27, is 
manager of wholesale and retail sales. 
He joined the business in 1946, fol- 
lowing overseas service in World 
War II, and became a partner in 
1951. Their new sales manager in 
charge of TBA is George Keating. 


Texas Tank Truckers 
Ask Gasoline Rate Hike 


Increased rates for long-haul gaso- 
line tank trucks will be proposed 
Aug. 24 at a Texas Railroad Com- 
mission hearing. The Texas Tank 
Truck Carriers Ascn., Inc., is asking 
for the first general revision of rates 
since 1947. 

Proposals range from reductions on 
short-haul carrying of casing-head 
gasoline to increases of 10% on tank 
truck deliveries of some regular gaso- 
line at distances beyond 200 miles. 

The srchedule of long-haul raises 
would range from 1 to 10%, averag- 
ing about 6%, according to Herbert 
L. Smith, Austin attorney for ap- 
plicants. 


Search on for Modern ‘Gas’ 


Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) will spend 
$30 million to develop “a modern 
gasoline” to meet fuel requirements 
of new cars coming on the market 
in the next two or three years. : 

President T. S. Petersen said it will 
be accomplished principally by con- 
struction of two large catalytic re- 
formers, at the Richmond and El 
Segundo refineries. He said the ceil- 
ing has been reached on large-volume 
output of high octane gasoline with 
modern conventional refining meth- 
ods. 


12th & Wisconsin + Berwyn, Ill. 


THE ERIE ENAMELING COMPANY 


1403 W. 20TH ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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LP-Gas Sales Show First Signs of Slowing Down 


Large gains made in the sale of 
liquefied-petro‘eum gas during 1950 
and 1951 failed to repeat during 1952, 
according to a Bureau of Mines sur- 
vey. 

The survey shows 1952 sales only 
6% above the 1951 total. This com- 
pares with a 21% increase in 1951 
and a 23% volume gain in 1950 over 
the preceding year. 


Sales of LP-gas for industrial fuel 
and motor fuel increased 24% and 
28%, respectively, in 1952. However, 
only nominal gains were made for 
domestic, commercial and chemical 
raw material uses (see tables). 


Synthetic rubber plants and manu- 
factured-gas companies reduced their 
use of LP-gas by 1% and 8%, re- 
spectively, in 1952. As for exports, 
the Bureau of the Census reports a 
14% increase in 1952. This was about 
half of the percentage gain realized in 
19F0 and 1951, but the volume of 
exported LP-gas has more than 
doubled since 1948. 


The nation’s marketing areas 
showed a varied rate of gain in sale 
of LP-gas during 1952. For example, 
District 3, reporting about 40% of 
the total, showed a demand increase 
of only 2% over 1951. This was due 
largely to shrinkages in domestic de- 
liveries and in the requirements for 
synthetic rubber and chemical raw 
material, the Bureau said. 


District 2, where more than a 
quarter of the LP-gas was sold, had 
a 1952 net gain in demand of only 
5%. Domestic sales increased 8%, in- 
dustrial fuel 10% and deliveries for 
motor fuel 32%. However, they were 
offset by lower requirements by chem- 
ical plants and manufactured-gas 
companies. 

Wider distribution of natural gas 
in District 2 evidently brought about 
the lower sales of LP-gas to manu- 
factured-gas companies in 1952, the 
bureau said. 

District 1 deliveries increased 11% 


States by districts 


District 1 
Connecticut 
D-laware 
Florida 


Ma.me ........ 
Maryland & D.C. 
Massachusetts . 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey ... 
New York 
N, Carolina ... 
Pennsylvania .. 
Rhode Island 
8. Carolna 
Vermont 
Virginia ...... 
w. bn ee 
Total 


District 2 
IlL-nois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska .... 
North Dakota. 
Ohio 
Oklahoma . 
Sou.h Dakota. 
Tennessee ... 
Wisconsin . 

Total 


District 3 
Alabama .... 
Arkansas .. 
Louisiana .... 
Mississippi 
New Mexico 
Texas 

Total 


District 4 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Utah 
Wyoming 

Total 


District 5 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
Oregon ... 
Washington | 


* Butane, propane and mixture for domestic, gas manufacturing, jndustria), 
internal combustion and all other. 


chemical plants, 


Sales of LP-Gas in U. $.—1949-52 


(Thousands of gal.) 


1949 
488,801 
944,439 

2,836,599 
3.6 
1,403,359 


Butane .... 
Butane-propane “mix 
Total LP-gas .... 
Total @% increase 
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21.4 
2,418,790 


Sales of LP-Gas by Principal Uses, 1951-52 


(Thousands of gallons) 
Internal combustion Total LP-Gases, All Uses* 


760,626 


41,892 
73,946 
128,913 
53,903 
44,698 
347,269 
690,621 


19,137 
142,998 
4,475 
26,2..2 
11,266 
204,728 


22,942 
164.574 
6,324 
28,594 
16,156 
238,590 


2,166,813 2,266,178 2 


LP- Gas Sales Trends “A ee Uses 


Domestic 
Chemical 
Synthetic rubber 
Motor fuel .... 
Industrial 


1951 1952 


620 671 
25 
341 
1,215 
76 


S68 


£88 


SESEEESS2 


3! 


196,912 


3.527 
49,592 
108 


6,150 
58,671 
128 
187 1,015 

18 161 
53,432 66,125 
89,991 370,558 


875, 287 


148,592 


27,552 
83,104 


1,165,186 1, 227, 029 


51,873 
97,136 
307,237 
86.108 
64,890 
1,215.220 
1,822,464 


49,500 
9.895 
13.605 
&. 4668 
24,684 
106,352 


29,456 
330,013 
13,780 
46,600 
26 398 
446,247 


4,227, 275 4,477,379 


1961 
2,166,813 
844,507 
374,864 
289,991 
262,102 
281,692 


7,306 
4,227,275 


: ! 
~ ee wo ~ — oe 4-454 
HASH ewe eens owe ee 
epee OCW Owes eK AoW 


I 
eee BD 
SSAN SSMS 
Se IOOe Haw wDourwowds 


geonwen St 


26.3 
10.5 
36.4 
16.2 
12.0 
12.8 

5.9 


synthetic rubber 


4,477,379 
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over 1951. Important gains were 
made in all princ pal ues, e pecially 
the gas manufacturing, industrial fuel, 
chemical raw material and solvents. 
Relatively smaller amounts of LP- 
gas were sold in District 4 and Dis- 
trict 5. The former’s volume gained 
15% in 1952 while District 5 had a 
13% increase in market requirements. 


Butane sales decreased 10% from 
the 1951 total. The bureau contrib- 
uted this decline partly to a shift to 
butane-propane mixtures, which were 
up 20%, and to a greater demand 


G 


for butane for blending in motor fuel. 
Propane sales in 1952 increased by 
4% over the 1951 total. 


Green Light Given 
For New England Gas 


The way apparently is cleared for 
the expansion of natural gas markets 
in New England. This is possible 
since the Federal Power Commission 
has approved for the mo:t part the 
agreement by Algonquin Gas Trans- 
mission Co. and Northeastern Gas 
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Transmission Co. to split the markets. 

‘the spiit gives Algonqu.n virtually 
all of the markets it had sought in 
New England and permits North- 
eastern to serve remain:ng markets 
in New Hampshire, Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts for which it had applied. 
Texas Eastern is authorized to sell 
gas to Algonquin, and Tenne:see Gas 
Transmission will increase its supply 
to Northeastern. 


Warning Signs Up in West 
On Possible Oil Oversupply 


Warnings of a threatening oversup- 
p'y cituation on the West Coast have 
been counded by Ca‘ifornia groups. But 
this outlook is pred’cated on an un- 
certain and hypothetical “if”. Three 
separate warnings have been issued by 
Union Oil of California—in a stock- 
holders’ report, a message to em- 
ployes and a report to the Los An- 
geles Soc’ety of Security Analysts. 

The gist of it: “If total crupply of 
petroleum continues to run far ahead 
of demand, inventories will reach bur- 
densome levels by the end of the 
year.” 

Stark Fox, executive vice president, 
Oil Products Agency of California 
gave qualified concurrence. 

The growing curp!us was attributed 
to foreign imports of crude oil, run- 
ning about 100,000 b/d to West Coast. 

Excezs of supply over demand has 
channeled 15.5 million bbls.—85,000 
b/d—into storage since the beginning 
of the year, according to President 
Reese H. Taylor of Union Oil. 

Both the agency and Union Oil 
agreed that the previously existing 
deficiency in inventories has been 
eliminated. 

Inventories stood at around 118 mil- 
lion bbls. at the end of July—highest 
since Korea. 

Mr. Fox pointed to three favorable 
aspects: 

1. Stocks were ominously low last 
summer, so build-up has been healthy 
up to now. 

2. Gasoline stocks will be pulled 
down even though w'thdrawals did 
not get under way until July. Usually 
withdrawals start in May. 

3. July imports were down 50% 
from June. 

The outlook is obscured by these 
uncertainties: 

(a) Foreign crude price boosts have 
nipped the favorable margin. But have 
they rendered imports uneconomic? 

(b) Term length of import agree- 
ments—short or long. 

Thus the importing companies con- 
trol that element. : 

Mr. Fox placed California’s supply 
at an “irreducible” figure of 1,150,000 
b/d, including production, LP-gas and 
domestic receipts. Production has hit 
a record 1,020,000 b/d. 

“If the six-month trend continues, 
then it will get sloppy around the 
edges,” said Mr. Fox. 
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Competition — Maybe — on West Virginia Turnpike 


Competition between two or three 
gasoline brands and location subleas- 
ing on the West Virginia Turnpike 
could result from bidding terms laid 
down last week by the turnpike 
commission. 

However, a single concession cov- 
ering all three initial stations and 
subsequent companion stations also 
is possible—and perhaps probable. 

The commission said its “intention” 
is to grant an exclusive concession 
if that will “result in a more than 
insignificantly larger total income to 
the commission than the average or 
total provided by the bids received 
upon the three (initial) stations sep- 
arately.” 

Bids will be received at 804 Green- 
brier St., Charleston (P. O. Box 
5266), until 11 a. m. Aug, 25. 

In an attempt to go along with in- 
dustry requests for brand competi- 
tion, the commission will: 

1. Have bidders, willing to accept 
an award for less than one station, 
indicate the order of their preference 
for the locations, then; 

2. Consider making an award to 
the highest bidder of only the sta- 
tion of its first choice and making 
an award or awards for other sites 
“upon which said highest bidder was 
high to second or third bidders speci- 
fying different brands who agree af- 
ter the opening of bids to equal or 
better the proposal of the highest 
bidders.” 

The bidder is to declare the rent 
he is willing to pay in number of 
cents per gallon of fuel (Diesel as 
well as gasoline) sold, and percentage 
of gross of other receipts. 

The turnpike will extend 88 miles 
from Charleston to Princeton, W. Va. 
It will open next summer, initially as 
a two-lane toll express-way, and will 
be “dualized” in the next few years. 


Turnpike Facilities Lacking, 
Newspaper Warns Authorities 


Editorial in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer Aug. 6, complained that serv- 
ice station and restaurant facilities 
on the Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
turnpikes are inadequate. “New serv- 
ice facilities are badly needed, as well 
as expansion of existing ones,” the 
paper declared. 

It cited instances of four lines of 
cars backed up for a quarter of a 
mile behind pumps and long queues 
of would-be eaters in restaurants, 

“Pennsylvania and New Jersey au- 
thorities told us the jams now occur 
every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
all summer. So do they on Connecti- 
cut’s Merritt Parkway.” 

It urged the Ohio Turnpike Commis- 
sion in considering second Ohio toll 
road—one which would run from Con- 
neaut in northeast corner of state to 
Cincinnati in southwest—to “kindly 
plan years into the future on all serv- 
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ice facilities, both for the pike now 
a-building and for any others.” Ohio 
presently is building the turnpike 
from we:tern terminus of Pennsyl- 
vania pike across northern part of 
state to Indiana line. Indiana will 
then extend the pike to Chicago. 


PAD’s LaFortune Urges 
More Underground Storage 


Further investigation by the mili- 
tary of possibilities of underground 
storage of oil products and crude is 
being urged by Deputy PAD Joseph 


A. LaFortune. Mr. LaFortune is high- 
ly optimistic that such storage is 
feasible and feels it would provide 
greater security at less cost. His 
company (Warren Petroleum Cao) 
has stored liquefied petroleum gas 
successfully and plahs to expand fa- 
cilities. Military currently is conduct- 
ing a test near Wichita, Kans., on un- 
derground storage of jet fuel, and 
plans to test avgas storage there 
later. 

An Armed Services Petroleum Put 
chasing Agency official said Aug. 7 
that Kancas tests have not gone far 
enough to permit definite conclusions 
but that results so far appear to be 
successful, 
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Cost Control Is Key to Bigger Netback 


Cost control is a science. 

Going on that premise, the Oil Heat 
Institute of Washington (Seattle) is 
making a methodical study of operat- 
ing costs. Purpose is to gather infor- 
mation for an operating manual for 
its members. At the same time, it ex- 
pects to be able to appraise the posi- 
tion of the heating oil industry. 

The current study, which began in 
June, marks a broadening of the scope 
of continuing cost studies the insti- 
tute has made in Seattle for the past 
three years. The studies have been 
based on confidential data submitted 
by 12 members who represent a cross- 
section of metropolitan heating oil 
distributors. Previously, the institute 
had made cost studies, but they were 
less comprehensive.* The present 


(*) A story on OHI’s cost study when it 
sought higher retail ceilings from OPS was 
published in the Apr. 2, 1952, NPN, p. 50. 


Sales, Cost and Margin Averiges by Product 


Per 100 gal. 


study program includes Bellingham, 
Spokane and Tacoma distributors. 

What Survey Shows—The results 
will serve as a guide to distributors, 
said Robert G. Elmslie, managing di- 
rector of the institute who is in 
charge of the study program. “Dis- 
tributors who exceed the median costs 
should curtail them,” he commented. 

The aim is to help distributors get 
a proper return, said Mr. Elmslie. 
Present goal is 5.5% on sales, but 
that is regarded a much too conserva- 
tive figure by Prof. Arthur M. Can- 
non, University of Washington ex- 
pert who is processing the data. Prof. 
Cannon said they should be getting 
7 to 7.5% on sales. 


Current Ccest Study-—At the same 
time, the institute has released the 
findings of its latest Seattle study, 
covering 19&2. It showed that the 12 
distributors in the survey averaged 


% of sales 


4% on their gross compared to 5% 
for the two preceding periods. This 
was blamed on the combination of 
rising costs and frozen prices. 

Five of the distributors reported 
an annual volume of 2 million to 3 
million gal. each. Four reported over 
6 million gal. each. The other three 
were under 2 million gal. Profits 
ranged from 1.7% to 7.3%. Five were 
under the average 4% and only three 
were over the target 5.5%; but they 
landed in Prof. Cannon’s recommend- 
ed 7 to 7.5% area. 


Survey Findings—Tables at top and 
bottom of this page and p. 57 give de- 
tails on cots and margins. 

The institute further broke down 
the results into a detailed report on 
individual operations without identi- 
fying the distributors by name or 
volume. Thus the member may study 
the findings and compare his own op- 


Recent Trends of Some Important Expenses 
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eration with each of those tabulated 
in the report. 

Seck Cost Control—‘‘We are work- 
ing toward an operating manual,” 
said Mr. Elmslie. “With this informa- 
tion, we expect to develop enough 
material to show dealers what they 
should do and shouldn’t do. 

“We feel these studies are sign posts 
to what these men are doing and what 
their costs are.” 


Mr. Elmslie said that higher retail 
prices for the sake of higher prices 
doesn’t help his members. “We're 
against prices going in such a way 
that the public is gouged,” he said. 

He recognized that the competi- 
tive factor is likely to keep prices in 
line. Moreover, the distributor mar- 
gin is constant. Therefore, the area 
where distributors can economize is 
on costs. “The man who only has 
price to sell is going to be out of 
business sooner or later,” remarked 
Mr. Elmslie. 

The institute’s cost studies came in 
handy last year when it was cam- 
paigning in Washington, D. C., for 
higher ceilings in hardship areas. Al- 
though the ceilings weren’t lifted by 
Office of Price Stabilization before 
decontrol, some area adjustments 
were made on the basis of institute 
petitions. Further, the institute made 
a strong case which probably wouldn’t 
have received the consideration it 
did had it not been bolstered by. the 
studies, 


Dealer Adivce—The institute 
which makes the studies as part of its 
regular service for members, had this 
advice for them: “It is suggested that 
dealers (distributors) maintain com- 
parative schedules showing their own 
figures, in detail, for successive peri- 
ods. 

“Another excellent way of getting 
useful comparative data for control 
purposes is to adopt a budget, per- 
haps in terms of ‘dollars per 100 
gal.’ and representing reasonably at- 
tainable good performance. Such a 


budget not only serves as a means of 
setting standards; it also amiounts 
to a plan of operations and co-ordinat- 
ing device for various departments of 
the business.” 


Fuel Oil Use Up 50% 
In Electric Plants 

Nearly 42 million bbl. of fuel oil 
were consumed by electric power 
plants during the first six months 
of 19F3, 50% more than in the same 
peroid last year. 

The Federal Power Commission 
also reports that at power plants 
in June alone, fuel oil use totaled 
6,116,000 bbl., up 56% from June, 
1952. Fuel oil stocks at power plants 
on July 1 were 13 million bbl. Based 
on June use, this represented 64 days’ 
consumption, compared with 66 days 
in May and 101 days a year ago. 

Natural gas consumption in power 
plants during the first half of 1953 
reached 456 billion cu. ft., an increase 
of 15% from a year ago. June gas 
consumption was 104 billion cu. ft., 
up 16%, the FPC said. 

First half coal consumption was 56 
million tons, up less than 9% from a 
year ago. June coal consumption was 
9 million tons, highest June use on 
record and up 18% from June, 1952. 


Sales, Production Rise 
For Road Oil, Asphalt 


Domestic sales of petroleum asphalt 
in 1952 increased 7.1% from 1951 


while road oil sales gained 5.8%, ac-~_ 


cording to a Bureau of Mines survey. 


Exports of asphalt increased 112% . 


and only 22% of the petroleum as- 
phalt sold to domestic consumers 
was manufactured from foreign pe- 
troleum (chiefly from Venezuela), 
compared with 27% in 1951. 
Domestic refiners produced 12,784,- 
000 tons of asphalt and sold 12,529,- 
200 tons in 1952 for $227.3 million. 
The 1951 totals were: 12,0F5,500 tons 





Mean Average of Various Distributor Ratios and Weighted Average 


Computed from Over-all Totals 
—Arithmetie Means— 


Amounts 
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produced and 11,700,000 tons sold for 
$216.1 million. 

Liquid asphaltic road oil produced 
in 1952 totaled 6,998,000 bbl. 

About 6,873,000 bbl. were sold for 
$17.5 million. The 1951 totals were: 
6,084,000 bbl. produced and 6,494,000 
bbls. sold for $16.6 million. 

Imports of petroleum asphalt to- 
taled 566,894 short tons valued at $5.8 
million in 1952 compared with 442,572 
tons valued at $5.3 million in 1951. 


Gulf Oil Air-Conditions 
Pittsburgh Office Building 


Gulf Oil Corp. is installing room 
air corditioners in its Pittsburgh of- 
fice building at an estimated cost of 


- $300,000. 


The company’s offices also are be- 
ing rearranged and expanded some- 
what since more space is available. 
One company, which leased a portion 
of the building, has moved to its re- 
cently completed structure. 

The individual room air condition- 
ers are being installed instead cf a 
central system because cf lower cost, 
and more flexibility. A centralized 
system would have cost between $1 
and $2 million and wou'd have re- 
quired more space. The individual 
conditioners also provide selective 
control of room temperature. 


STEEL 
TANKS 


Used, Good Condition 
6 1,000 gal. $75 each 
1 3,000 gal. $150 
4 7,000 gal. $950 each 


(30 Ib. pressure) 


12,000 gal. $1,150 
(with heating coils) 


1 12,000 gal. $850 
1 16,000 gal. $850 





Also several high-pressure tanks 





4 1,600 gal. semi-trailer 
tanks. Dual wheels, air 
brakes $650 each 


MARLEAU-HERCULES 


3600 Detroit Ave, Toledo 12, Ohio 
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Cost Control Is Key 


Cost control is a science. 


Going on that premise, the Oil Heat 
Institute of Washington (Seattle) is 
making a methodical study of operat- 
ing costs. Purpose is to gather infor- 
mation for an operating manual for 
its members. At the same time, it ex- 
pects to be able to appraise the posi- 
tion of the heating oil industry. 

The current study, which began in 
June, marks a broadening of the scope 
of continuing cost studies the insti- 
tute has made in Seattle for the past 
three years. The studies have been 
based on confidential data submitted 
by 12 members who represent a cross- 
section of metropolitan heating oil 
distributors. Previously, the institute 
had made cost studies, but they were 
less comprehensive.* The present 


(*) A story on OHI'’s cost study when it 
sought higher retail ceilings from OPS was 
published in the Apr. 2, 1952, NPN, p. 50. 


Sales, Cost and Margin Averiges by Product 


Per 100 gal. 


study program includes Bellingham, 
Spokane and Tacoma distributors. 

What Survey Shows—tThe results 
will serve as a guide to distributors, 
said Robert G. Elmslie, managing di- 
rector of the institute who is in 
charge of the study program. “Dis- 
tributors who exceed the median costs 
should curtail them,” he commented. 

The aim is to help distributors get 
a proper return, said Mr. Elmslie. 
Present goal is 5.5% on sales, but 
that is regarded a much too conserva- 
tive figure by Prof. Arthur M. Can- 
non, University of Washington ex- 
pert who is processing the data. Prof. 
Cannon said they should be getting 
7 to 7.5% on sales. 


Current Ccst Study-—At the same 
time, the institute has released the 
findings of its latest Seattle study, 
covering 19F2. It showed that the 12 
distributors in the survey averaged 


% of sales 


to Bigger Netback 


4% on their gross compared to 5% 
for the two preceding periods. This 
was blamed on the combination of 
rising costs and frozen prices. 

Five of the distributors reported 
an annual volume of 2 million to 3 
million gal. each. Four reported over 
6 million gal. each. The other three 
were under 2 million gal. Profits 
ranged from 1.7% to 7.3%. Five were 
under the average 4% and only three 
were over the target 5.5%; but they 
landed in Prof. Cannon’s recommend- 
ed 7 to 7.5% area. 


Survey Findings—Tables at top and 
bottom of this page and p. 57 give de- 
tails on co-tsc and margins. 

The institute further broke down 
the results into a detailed report on 
individual operations without identi- 
fying the distributors by name or 
volume. Thus the member may study 
the findings and compare his own op- 


Recent Trends of Some Important Expenses 
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eration with each of those tabulated 
in the report. 

Seck Cost Control—‘We are work- 
ing toward an operating manual,” 
said Mr. Elmslie. “With this informa- 
tion, we expect to develop enough 
material to show dealers what they 
should do and shouldn’t do. 

“We feel these studies are sign posts 
to what these men are doing and what 
their costs are.” 

Mr. Elmslie said that higher retail 
prices for the sake of higher prices 
doesn’t help his members. “We're 
against prices going in such a way 
that the public is gouged,” he said. 

He recognized that the competi- 
tive factor is likely to keep prices in 
line. Moreover, the distributor mar- 
gin is constant. Therefore, the area 
where distributors can economize is 
on costs. “The man who only has 
price to sell is going to be out of 
business sooner or later,” remarked 
Mr. Elmslie. 

The institute’s cost studies came in 
handy last year when it was cam- 
paigning in Washington, D. C., for 
higher ceilings in hardship areas, Al- 
though the ceilings weren’t lifted by 
Office of Price Stabilization before 
decontrol, some area adjustments 
were made on the basis of institute 
petitions. Further, the institute made 
a strong case which probably wouldn’t 
have received the consideration it 
did had it not been boJstered by, the 
studies. 


Dealer Adivee — The institute 
which makes the studies as part of its 
regular service for members, had this 
advice for them: “It is suggested that 
dealers (distributors) maintain com- 
parative schedules showing their own 
figures, in detail, for successive peri- 
ods. 

“Another excellent way of getting 
useful comparative data for control 
purposes is to adopt a budget, per- 
haps in terms of ‘dollars per 100 
gal.’ and representing reasonably at- 
tainable good performance. Such a 


budget not only serves as a means of 
setting standards; it also amounts 
to a plan of operations and co-ordinat- 
ing device for various departments of 
the business.” 


Fuel Oil Use Up 50% 
In Electric Plants 


Nearly 42 million bbl. of fuel oil 
were consumed by electric power 
plants during the first six months 
of 19F3, 50% more than in the same 
peroid last year. 

The Federal Power Commission 
also reports that at power plants 
in June alone, fuel oil use totaled 
6,116,000 bbl., up 56% from June, 
1952. Fuel oil stocks at power plants 
on July 1 were 13 million bbl. Based 
on June use, this represented 64 days’ 
consumption, compared with 66 days 
in May and 101 days a year ago. 

Natural gas consumption in power 
plants during the first half of 1953 
reached 456 billion cu. ft., an increase 
of 15% from a year ago. June gas 
consumption was 104 billion cu. ft., 
up 16%, the FPC said. 

First half coal consumption was 56 
million tons, up less than 9% from a 
year ago. June coal consumption was 
9 million tons, highest June use on 
record and up 18% from June, 1952. 


Sales, Production Rise 


For Road Oil, Asphalt 


Domestic sales of petroleum asphalt 
in 1952 increased 7.1% from 1951 


while road oil sales gained 5.8%, ac-~— 


cording to a Bureau of Mines survey. 


Exports of asphalt increased 112% . | 


and only 22% of the petroleum as- 
phalt sold to domestic consumers 
was manufactured from foreign pe- 
troleum (chiefly from Venezuela), 
compared with 27% in 1951. 
Domestic refiners produced 12,784,- 
000 tons of asphalt and sold 12,529,- 
200 tons in 1952 for $227.3 million. 
The 1951 totals were: 12,0&5,500 tons 





Mean Average of Various Distributor Ratios and Weighted Average 
Computed from Over-all Totals 


—Arithmetiec Means— 
Unweighted Weighted 
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produced and 11,700,000 tons sold for 
$216.1 million. 

Liquid asphaltic road oil produced 
in 1952 totaled 6,998,000 bbl. 

About 6,873,000 bbl. were sold for 
$17.5 million. The 1951 totals were: 
6,084,000 bbl. produced and 6,494,000 
bbls. sold for $16.6 million. 

Imports of petroleum asphalt to- 
taled 566,894 short tons valued at $5.8 
million in 1952 compared with 442,572 
tons valued at $5.3 million in 1951. 


Gulf Oil Air-Conditions 
Pittsburgh Office Building 


Gulf Oil Corp. is installing room 
air corditioners in its Pittsburgh of- 
fice building at an estimated cost of 


- $300,000. 


The company’s offices also are be- 
ing rearranged and expanded some- 
what since more space is available. 
One company, which leased a portion 
of the building, has moved to its re- 
cently completed structure. 

The individual room air condition- 
ers are being installed instead cf a 
central system because of lower cost, 
and more flexibility. A centra‘ized 
system would have cost between $1 
and $2 million and wou'd have re- 
quired more space. The individual 
conditioners also provide selective 
control of room temperature. 


STEEL 
TANKS 


Used, Good Condition 
6 1,000 gal. $75 each 
1 3,000 gal. $150 
4 7,000 gal. $950 each 


(30 Ib. pressure) 
12,000 gal. $1,150 
(with heating coils) 

1 12,000 gal. $850. 


1 16,000 gal. $850 





Also several high-pressure tanks 





4 1,600 gal. semi-trailer 
tanks. Dual wheels, air 
brakes $650 each 
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ALL-TIME RECORD downstream gasoline tow of 117,582 bbl. on Mississippi river was set recently by 3,200 hp Gene C. Hutchin- 


son of the Barge Lines, Inc. 


Cargo, loaded at Oi] Merchants Tank Storage Co., Lemont, Ill., was delivered to terminals at Cin- 


cinnati and Memphis. Five-barge tow is shown at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Socony’s New Great Lakes Oil Tanker 
Designed With Eye Toward Versatility 


BY DOROTHY J. WARREN 
Special NPN Correspondent 


Designed to meet the challenge of 
the constantly changing requirements 
of the petroleum markets, a 25,000- 
bbl. Great Lakes tanker Chicago- 
Socony came off the ways recently 
at the Todd Shipbuilding Co., Hous- 
ton. 

Mrs. Bryan S. Reid, wife of the 
general manager of Socony-Vacuum’s 
Chicago division, sponsored the ship. 

Following completion of trials, the 
twin-screw Diesel vessel sailed Au- 
gust 5, for Chicago, via the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, Mississippi River 
and Illinois Waterway. Enroute it will 
be open for public inspection at St. 
Louis and points in the Chicago area 
before going into service. 


The 300-ft. tanker will transport re- 
fined products to Socony-Vacuum’s 
Great Lakes terminals, operating 
principally out of the East Chicago, 
Ind., refinery. However, the vessel is 
constructed for navigation in the New 
York State Barge Canal and other 
confined areas. A retractable pilot 
house (operated by a hydraulic ram) 
permits the vessel to pass under 
bridges of the barge canal and the 
Chicago Drainage canal. 

The vessel’s six cargo tanks are 
built for flexibility. Cargo capacity of 
more than a million gal. of gasoline 
and light fuel oils is arranged to 
permit three-way segregation. Each 
segregated unit has two tanks 
equipped with heater coils. 

Three cargo pumps, each rated at 
1,400 gpm and driven by 100 hp 


rheostat controlled motors, permit 
simultaneous discharge of three 
different cargoes. Discharge time of 
the entire cargo is approximately 
four hours. 

The vessel’s total displacement ton- 
nage is 5,050 tons. Her fully loaded 
draft is 16 ft. with approximately 
3,600 deadweight tons. Beam is 43 ft. 
and molded depth is 19 ft. 

Two direct-connected, 1080 hp su- 
per-charged Diesel engines give the 
Chicago-Socony a speed of 13.5 knots. 

The vesse] will carry a crew of 
19 men and officers. 

Catching Up—tThe increased flow 
of steel and other materials to ship- 
yards serving the barge and towing 
vessel industry has cut the backlog 
of orders by 287 vessels during the 
first quarter of 1953. 

Shipyards now have a backlog of 49 
firm contracts in comparison with 
778 at the close of 1952 and 713 at 
the end of 1951, according to the 
American Waterways Operators, Inc. 

There have been some 2,223 launch- 
ings of tugs, towboats, barges and 
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other inland waterway craft since 
Jan. 1, 1950. This is 1,777 vessels 
short of the Defense Transportation 
Administration’s minimum require- 
ment for the four years ending Dec. 
31, 1953. Completion of craft now un- 
der construction or on order will 
bring launchings within 1,042 vessels 
of the goal. 


New Bus'ness — The towboat 
Sioux City started regular service on 
the Missouri River in July for the 
Sioux City and New Orleans Barge 
Lines, Inc., when it delivered two 
barges of aviation gasoline at Park- 
ville, Mo. The cargo was picked up 
at Plaquemine, La. 

Aboard the boat on the Missouri 
River was Capt. David D. Parker, 
owner of the line, and his son, Craig 
R. Parker. 


New Tow Readied—A two-barge, 
integrated oil tow recently launched 
by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, is the 
fourth of the same design built for 
B. K. and W. R. Parker, towing firm 
operators, Houston. The barges will 
be operated by the Texas Barge Line, 
Inc. 

The integrated fleet design, accord- 
ing to the Parker brothers, can out- 
perform standard petroleum barges. 
Each two-barge unit has a cargo ca- 
pacity of 50,000 bbl. The barges have 
their own cargo pumps and are 
equipped with steam coils for un- 
loading during cold weather. 

New Traffic Chief — Capt. A. C. 
Ingersoll, Jr. has been recently ap- 
pointed general traffic manager of 
the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co., 
St. Louis. Capt. Ingersoll was former- 
ly president of the Federal Barge 
Lines and resigned that position in 
September, 1951. 

River Record—tTraffic on the mid- 
dle Mississippi in May passed the mil- 
lion-ton mark for the first time in the 
river’s history, with petroleum prod- 
ucts the top cargo. This was also true 
at the Alton, Ill., lock, where May 
traffic was the heaviest since the lock 
opened in 1937. 

Power Plant -—- A marine engine 
combining both the free piston and 
gas turbine has been developed by 
the Cooper Bessemer Corp., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Gordon Lefebvre, Cooper president, 
says the engine will allow cargo ships 
to travel double the distance on their 
present fuel supplies and generate 
electric power at half present fuel 
consumption. 

In comparison with conventional 
engines of the same power, the new 
1,500 hp. engine is claimed to deliver 
twice as much power per fue] unit, 
save from 10 to 25% in installation 
costs and require 30 to 60% lecs space. 

Development of a jet-propelled 
river towboat has been undertaken 
by the U. S. Engineers at Cincinnati, 
in co-operation with the Kermath 
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Manufacturing Co., Prospect, Ohio. 
A 38-ft. dredge tender is being used 
for the experiment. 

A gasoline-engine pump will power 
a hydrojet propulsion unit. 


Map Plans to Replace 
Old with New Tankers 
The Military Sea Transportation 


Service said Aug. 5 it expects in the 
“next couple of weeks” to offer pro- 


TOWBOATING 
on the Intracoastal 
Canal can be ex- 
citing. This 300-lb 
crocodile was shot 
by Capt. Ivan Han- 
sel of the St. Paul 
Socony as the boat 
was pushing an oil 
tow eastbound on 
the canal at Mile 
208 between Hous- 
ton and New Or- 
leans. A deckhand 
in a rowboat roped 
the critter’s hind 
legs 


posals for private industry to con- 
struct new tankers on basis of long- 
term charters to haul military oil 
products. 

The new vessels would permit 
mothballing of some of 57 tankers 
owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. The retirement of these tank- 
ers into the reserve fleet was labeled 
as “Part B” of over-all plan for 
boosting the reserve fleet and encour- 
aging construction of “convoy speed” 


tankers. “Part A” would be a Com- 
merce Department plan to authorize 
operators to trade-in old tankers as 
part payment for new construction of 
high-speed bottoms. Latter proposal 
has been stymied in Congress but 
MSTS intends to proceed with “Part 
B,” following clearance from _ the 
Pentagon. 


Meanwhile, here is what an MSTS 
official had to say about some com- 
ments from industry as to why MSTS 
has been paying above “the market” 
for tanker hauls: 

In the latest charterings for 37 
tankers, the agency had to settle for 
USMC minus 20% to USMC flat rate 
because it had no offers at so-called 
market range of USMC minus 50% to 
minus 20%. In fact, the lowest rate 
MSTS ever got was USMC minus 
27%. 

Sometimes “premium” rates have 
to be paid when U. S. vessels must 
move empty to pick up cargo. How- 
ever, even when vessels are “in po- 
sition,” MSTS never gets lowest bids. 

There is also the fact that on some 
runs agency does not get enough of- 
fers to “beat down” bids and has to 
be content that required tonnage has 
been contracted for at best price. 

Of lesser import is the restricted 
“shopping time’ MSTS has. 





@ Setisty the lubrication needs 
of cars, trucks and tractors, with 
Champlin Heavy-Duty HI-V-I... in 
the can with the wide blue band! 
Fully approved for API Service, 
MN-MS-DG, HI-V-1 Mil-O-2104 motor 
oil gives heavy-duty protection 
egeinst engine weer caused by 
starts and stops or sustained high NJ 
speeds ... against deposit =—- 
formations and bearing 
corrosion. 


Yes, Champlin HI-V-1 will 
satisfy your customers! 


AS 


Complete warehouse stocks of HI-V-! 
motor oil are available at: Enid and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Superior, 
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Young Marketer 


“Know your product and be sold on 
it, sell yourself to your customers, 
then follow through with the best 
service.” 

Charles H. Lockwood, Jr., 33-year- 
old vice president of the C. H. Lock- 
wood Oil Co., Kenosha, Wis., at- 
tributes his success in the oil business 
to those three steps. 

“I sincerely believe that it is more 
important for an independent or 
major to furnish personalized serv- 
ice, besides having quality products,” 
Chuck says. “There are a few new 
ideas, but the old ones, like personal 
letters of information and thanks, as 
well as ‘welcome’ letters to new cus- 
tomers go a long way to please 
customers. 

“Special services and the old adage, 
‘the customer is always right,’ are 
mandatory for a growing business.” 

Chuck got into the business at the 
age of 15, working in one of his dad's 
service stations. 

C. H. Lockwood, Sr., president, or- 
ganized the company in 1936 as a 
fuel oil supplier. Since then, begin- 
ning as an Independent brand, they 
have expanded into service stations 
and a brokerage business with their 
own transports. 

“We are now a Shell Oil jobber 
serving Kenosha County,” Chuck said. 
“However, our brokerage business 
covers more than Kenosha, with de- 
liveries to parts of southern Wiscon- 
sin. With a sub-jobber, we have four 
local delivery trucks, two pick-ups 
and two large Trailmobile transports. 


on several church committees and is a 
member of the American Legion, Elks, 
Amvets, F. & A. M., Tripoli Temple of 
Milwaukee, Kenosha Shrine Club, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, the Kenosha Jaycees and Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

He and his wife, Ruth, have three 
children—two girls and a boy. 


Pearl Oil Co. Bowling Green, Ohio, 
has organ'zed a subsidiary company 
to handle Shellane Bottle Gas, accord- 
ing to Leo ©, Tonjes, managing part- 
ner. It’s called the Sapphire Gas Co. 

Mr. Tonjes says that Pearl Oil is 
getting out of the major appliance 
business and specializing only on gas 
using appliances. “We also are drop- 
ping our auto accessory business and 
sticking strictly to tires, batteries and 
antifreeze,” he said. 


Quitting his post as vice president 
and sales manager of Naph-Sol Re- 
fining Co. effective Sept. 1, B. L. Sny- 
der plans to enter the oil jobbing 
business. He has been with the 
company for nearly 16 years. Before 
joining Naph-Sol, Mr. Synder was 
branded sales manager for the old 
White Star Refining Co. at Detroit 
several years, and for Socony-Vacuum 
at Detroit for two years. 


Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) has ap- 
pointed J. A, Grueling to replace E. 
G. Rounds as manager of its Sagi- 
naw, Mich., sales field. Mr. Rounds 


retired August 1 after 41 years with 
the company. 

V. H. Morris replaces Mr. Grueling 
as assistant manager-reseller in the 
Chicago sales field, and B. O. Born- 
hauser, sales manager-reseller in the 
Chicago general office sales promo- 
tion department, replaces Mr, Morris 
as assistant manager-reseller at 
Evansville, Ind. 

Mr. Grueling joined Indiana Stand- 
ard in 1932 as a service station super- 
visor in Chicago. He became gales 
manager at Saginaw in 1939, was 
promoted to assistant manager at 
La Crosse, Wis., sales field in 1943. 
He became assistant manager-reseller 
at Chicago in 1946. 


T. C. Moroney, secretary of the 
Honolulu Oil Corp., San Francisco, 
has been voted the outstanding chair- 
man of the West Coast Oil Informa- 
tion Committee. He is northern Cali- 
fornia state OIC chairman. 


L. W. Bennett, treasurer, Sunray 
Oil Corp., has been elected president 
of the Tulsa Control, Controllers In- 
stitute of America. New directors 
are‘ Allyn R. Bell, Jr., controller, 
Deep Rock Oil Corp.; Glenn T. Bod- 
man, assistant controller, Continental 
Oil Co., and S. D. Williams, assistant 
controller, Sohio Petroleum Co., Okla- 
homa City. 

Reuben F. Gray, treasury manager, 
Shell Oil Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Control. 
In Houston, Robert C. Wiles, assistant 


a aN . sey ca 


MAINE PIC OFFICERS elected for the coming year are Arthur R. Douglas, left, 
district manager, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., vice chairman, and James F. Can- 
field, Jr., center, Portland division manager, Cities Service Oil Co., chairman. With 
them is Robert H. DeHart, district manager, Esso Standard Oil Co., retiring chairman 


We have a new office. large ware- 
house and storage.” 

Chuck is an Army veteran and is ac- 
tive in civic and church affairs. He is 
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secretary, Pan American Pipe Line 
Co., was elected president, and C. 
Bobb Head, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Republic Oil Re- 
fining Co., Texas City, was named 
vice president. 

Other oil company’ executives 
elected by local controls were: A. A. 
Buzzi, assistant controller, Shell Oil 
Co., vice president, New York; Don- 
ald P. Jones, comptroller, Sun Oil 
Co., vice president, Philadelphia; 
Ralph A. Martin, controller, Stand- 
ard O'l Co. (Ohio), vice president, 
Cleveland; J. A. Goodson, secretary- 
treasurer, Placid Oil Co., Shreveport, 
La., vice president, Dallas; and Frank 
S. Slick, assistant comptroller, Ohio 
Oil Co., vice president, Toledo. 


* . * 


Signa] Oil Co. has named Larry 
Joseph its Alameda, Calif., branch 
manager. He joined Signal in 1937 
as a service station operator and has 
been specialist in dealer properties 
in the central district. Succeeding 
him is John Irwin, Sacramento, Calif., 
branch manager, and Jack McLaurine, 
central district field representative, 
replaces Mr. Irwin. Art Benson, cen- 
tral district credit department, has 
been made assistant credit manager, 
northwest district, with offices in 
Seattle. 

* . . 

Continental Oil Co. has elected 
Olen Lane and T. A. van Griethuysen 
vice presidents. Mr. Lane, western 
region general manager at Los 
Angeles, joined Conoco in 1929 at 
Ponca City, Okla., and transferred 
to Los Angeles in 1923. Mr. Griethuy-. 
sen, who also joined Conoco in 1929, 


% 


INSPECTING PLANS for General Petroleum Corp.’s new $35,000,000 refinery at 

Ferndale, Wash., are, left to right: B. Brewster Jennings, president, Socony-Vacuum 

Oil Co.; R. L. Minckler, president, General Petroleum; and S. D. Bechtel, president, 
Bechtel Corp., builder. The plant will process crude oil from Alberta fields 


will direct the company’s transporta- 
tion and supply, crude oil trading, 
purchasing and pipe line operations. 


* * ool 


John Hazeltine, asistant manager 
of construction and maintenance for 
Richfield Oil Corp. (Los Angeles) has 
been appointed commissioner of com- 
munity facilities of the Federal Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. He 
has been with Richfield since 1948. 
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EVER-TITE Couplings speed deliveries 
.. + prevent leakage . . . save spillage 
... because they give a quick, sealed 
connection that stays tight. They are 
the finest couplings made—with dur- 
able bronze construction. 


Get EVER-TITE quality—and get years 
of dependable service. 


EVER-TITE COUPLING CO. INC., 254 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19 
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Edward T. 
Seemer has been 
made assistant 
director of indus- 
trial relations for 
the American Oil 
Co. with offices 
in Baltimore. He 
will be assistant 
to T. A. Aldridge, 
director of indus- 
trial relations. 
Mr. Seemer 
joined the com- 
pany in 1932 and 
held positions in the credit, payroll 
and personnel departments. He was 
supervisor of the wage and salary 
administration prior to his present 
appointment. 


Houston Ericksten, Tulsa jobber, 
reports he has a service station and 
bulk plant under construction and 
plans to build more multi-pump sta- 
tions. He opened a new station and 
replaced one tank truck and truck 
tractor last month. His company 
now owns 20 stations and services 17 
dealer accounts and three bulk plants. 


Mr. Seemer 


* * * 


New chairman of the Kentucky Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee is C. 
J. Bolton, Jr., Ashland Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., and vice chairman is C, H. 
Coe, The Texas Co. Mr. Bolton suc- 
ceeds L. D. Haisley, Shell Oil Co., 
and Mr. Coe succeeds Mr. Bolton. 

Merril H. Utley, director and sales 
manager, Standard Oil Co, (Ky.) has 
been appointed to the general com- 
mittee, API Division of Marketing, 
succeeding the late Willis F. Roth. 
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Mr. Minor 


Shell Oil Co. has appointed O. F. 
Minor assistant general sales mana- 
ger for the Midwest and N, H. Miles 
to the same capacity on the east 
coast. The new positions were created 
to aid regional sales managers. The 
appointees formerly were division 
sales managers; Mr. Minor in New 
York and Mr. Miles in Cleveland. 

Other Shel] changes include: B. R. 
Sherman, supervisor in the San Fran- 
cisco marketing division, to division 
marketing service manager succeed- 
ing the late A. J. Davis, and George 
Caulfield, a member of the San Fran- 
cisco public relations staff, to public 
relations representative at Midland, 
Tex. 


William R. 
Stott has moved 
up from assistant 
to deputy co-ordi- 
nator for Jersey 
Standard’s world- 
wide marketing 
operations. He 
succeeds J. W. 
Connolly, who 
will take on spe- 
cial marketing 
assignments prior 
to his retirement. 
Mr. Connolly is 
a veteran of 37 years with the Jersey 
company. 

Before joining the marketing co- 
ordination staff, Mr. Stott was with 
Esso’s various marketing divisions 
for 22 years. He was appointed as- 
sistant marketing co-ordinator in 
January, 1952, and prior to that was 
northern regional sales manager for 
Esso. 


Mr. Stott 


A native of Paterson, N. J., he at- 
tended New York and Columbia uni- 
versities and completed the advanced 
management program at Harvard’s 
business graduate school. 

He joined Esso in 1929 as a sales- 
man. 


* * * 


W. B. Logan and F,, H. Holmes have 
been promoted to assistant general 
managers of The Texas Co.’s refin- 
ing department. 

Mr. Logan, with Texaco since 1922, 
has been operations manager for the 
refining department since 1950. Mr. 
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Holmes, assistant manager of opera- 
tions, has been with the company 
since 1927. 

Other Texaco promotions include: 
T. A. Mangelsdorf, general super- 
intendent of the Port Arthur, Tex., 
works since 1950, to manager of 
the New York operations division; 
L. C. Kemp, dr., director of research, 
to assistant to vice president; Dr. 
W. J. Coppoc, associate director of 
research, succeeds Mr. Kemp; Dr. C. 
E. Moser succeeds Dr. Coppoc, and 
Dr. R. L. Sawyer from supervisor 


Loading four or more com 
partments simultaneously 
with Spring-Matic Model 
450-A, without re- 


spotting transports 


MODEL No. 460 
SIZE: 3" AND 4" 


of fuels development research to as- 
sistant d:rector of research at the 
Beacon, N, Y., laboratories, succeed- 
ing Dr. Moser. 
* * > 

David P. Hankins has been elected 
general superintendent of Pure Oil 
Co.’s Heath refinery, near Newark, 
Ohio. Replacirg him as general su- 
perintendent of the Cabin Creek, W. 
Va., refinery is Haroli P. Sanders. 
Kenneth P. Gilson, staff assistant at 
Cabin Creek, succeeds Mr. Sanders 
as assistant general superintendent. 


OIL EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


3100 VERMONT AVE 


LOUISVILLE 11, KY 
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OUTGOING DIRECTORS of the Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn. are: 


(Standing, left to right) J. W. Moore, West Monroe; 


Frank Hayne, New Orleans; Jesse Boyd, Jr., Glenmora; Harry Huber, Lake Charles; Gabriel Haydel, Franklin; Curtis Parker, 


Shreveport; R. K. Butcher (executive secretary), Shreveport. 
Orleans; H. J. Leonard, Ponchatoula; C. D. Brown, Shreveport; Ed Hamar, Hammond; 


Harry Huber, Shell Oi] Co. jobber 
in Lake Charles, La., and newly-elec- 
ted president of the Louisiana Oil 
Marketers Assn., headed the group’s 
recent membership drive which netted 
127 new members. He gives most of 
the credit to his helpers: Henry Mar- 
tin, of LaPlace; Herbert LeCompte, 
of New Iberia; William S. Jones, of 
Shreveport; Jerry Menefee, of Mon- 
roe; W. W. Lambert, of Eunice; and 
Jesse Boyd, Jr., of Glenmora. 

Odds and ends from the associ- 
ation’s convention, held July 20-21 
in New Orleans: Lee J. Bienvenu, 
Phillips Oil Co. jobber at St. Martins- 
ville, won a prize (silver serving 
platter) at the main dinner. Mr. Bien- 
venu, it developed, was not a member, 
but he signed up before he left the af- 
fair. Members presented C. D. Brown, 
outgoing president, with a pen and 
pencil set. 


New chairman of the Montana Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee is 
Branson G. Stevenson, district man- 
ager for Socony-Vacuum Co. in Great 
Falls. Other new officers are: A. G. 
Martin, division manager for Stand- 
ard Oil at Billings, first vice chair- 
man; Ray Brown, Modern Oil Co., 
Shelby, second vice chairman and 
William A. Brown, Helena attorney, 
executive secretary. 


* ~ * 


Socony-Vacuum has made Thomas 
P, Simpson assictant director of man- 
ufacturing for its West Coast af- 
filiate, General Petroleum Corp., ef- 
fective Aug. 1. Theodore W. Nelson, 
as-ociate director of Socony’s lab- 
oratories, succeeds him as director of 
the re~earch and development depart- 
ment in Paulsboro, N. J. 


NEW CHAIR- 
MAN of the Mary- 
land Petroleum In- 
dustries Committee 
is Charles A. New- 
land (left), divi- 
sion manager of 
Esso Standard Oil 
Co. Retiring chair- 
man J. Brooke She- 
han, division sales 
manager of Crown 
Central Petroleum 
Corp., offers his 
congratulations 





Seated, left to right, are: 


A. L. Krell, Leesville; R. E. Elliott, New 


and O. S. Hancock, Mansfield 


Richard J. Kaul, manager of the 
operations and planning division of 
Esso Standard Oil Co.’s chemical 
products department, recently cele- 
brated his 30th year with the com- 
pany. He joined Esso in 1923 as an 
inspector of high pressure equipment 
at the Bayway refinery. 

. a *” 

R. L. Hazlett, editor of the Beacon, 
Ohio OilCo.’s employe magazine, has 
been appointed assistant to the com- 
pany’s public relations manager, M. 
S. Hauser. E. L. Price, assistant edi- 
tor, succeeds Mr. Hazlett. 
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FOR THE INDEPENDENT OPERATOR — 
FOR THE INDUSTRIES THAT OWN THEIR OWN 


“ENGINEERED FOR THE MEN 
WHO ROLL ‘EM ON THE ROAD” 


STANDARD STEEL TRANSPORTS 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS, in its 40 years of design- 
ing and manufacturing transports, has been 
witness of the birth and growth of one of 
America’s most important industries. 


Today — INDEPENDENT TRANSPORT OPERATORS with 
“For Hire Equipment” are handling safely and 
profitably for the shipper millions of dollars 
worth of all types of liquid and volatile com- 
modities. More than any other new business 
in America, this “industry on wheels” has been 
a vital factor in reaching inaccessible markets 
on and off the highway. 


STANDARD STEEL UNITS are in the hands of many 
of these independent transport operators. 


The responsibility of operators in hauling oils, 
acids, liquid foods, chemicals and gases, has 
given a great impetus to the development of 
new markets and expanding the scope of vari- 
ous businesses. 


in selecting STANDARD STEEL TRANSPORTS, we fee] 
that the transport industry has found genuine 
“proof of performance”. For these operators 
roll ‘em on the highways, roll ‘em on rough 
roads to small villages. In putting STANDARD 
STEEL UNITS to hard daily usage they have 
given high approval to these units by adding 
STANDARDS to their fleet and replacing 
STANDARD UNITS invariably with STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT. 


If you want profitable, safe going — swing with the times to STANDARD STEEL. 
WRITE OR PHONE NORCLAY 3200 for complete details. 


OTHER PRODUCTS OF STANDARD STEEL 


Asphalt Distribvtors . . . Aggregate Spreaders . . . Shelving Hardware . 
Maintenance Distributors struction 


. « » Power and Traction Driven Con: 
Tar Kettles . . . Supply Tanks . . . Pipe Line Equipment . . 


. « Street Flushers 
Brooms . . . Burners 
. and Agricultural Equipment 





